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Brazil holds a unique position among Latin American 
states in that she has suffered but little from internal dis- 
order and revolution. Such revolutions as have taken 
place on Brazilian soil have been, for the most part, blood- 
less. The one now about to be crushed in Sao Paulo (Au- 
gust, 1924) has entailed, to judge from such meager reports 
as are available, more loss of life than did any other insur- 
rectionary movement or revolution in Brazil. The first 
Brazilian revolt of any consequence occurred in 1817 in 
the province of Pernambuco.: It was, in some respects, a 
republican movement; and, although the revolt was quickly 
suppressed, the republican spirit never wholly died out. 
The separation of Brazil from Portugal in 1822 was ac- 
complished with practically no loss of life. Thereafter, for 
a few years in the time of the regency, insurrections, large- 
ly of no more than local consequence, broke out occasion- 
ally in the southern part of Brazil; but, speaking general- 
ly, Brazil enjoyed internal quiet during the whole period of 
the empire. Compared to the same period in other Latin 


_ *This article is adapted from a section of the author’s thesis on 
the subject of The Diplomatic Relations Between Brazil and the 
United States. 
*Varnhagen, F. A. de: Historia Geral do Brazil, II: pp. 373ff. 
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American states, it was a time of unbroken domestic tran- 
quility. 

In 1889 occurred the nearly bloodless revolution that de- 
stroyed the empire and set up a republic, the United States 
of Brazil. In order better to understand the naval revolt 
of 1893, the principal causes of the revolution of 1889 may 
be summarized. The principal supports of the imperial 
regime had been the landowners, the clergy, and the army. 
Different sets of circumstances caused each of these pow- 
erful groups to desert the empire and unite with the rela- 
tively insignificant group of republicans to destroy the old 
order. The abolition of slavery in 1888 had alienated the 
landowning aristocracy. The clergy withdrew their sup- 
port because of the kulturkampf waged in the seventies by 
the imperial government. The army went over to the 
revolutionary group for relatively insignificant reasons. 
The government had attempted to curtail the political ac- 
tivities of certain military officers; and this, combined with 
the general feeling that the emperor was opposed to mili- 
tary influence, was a deciding factor in determining the at- 
titude of the army when the crisis came in 1889.? 

After the overthrow of the empire the military element 
assumed control and ruled with a rather heavy hand. Many 
Brazilians were not slow to see that they had exchanged a 
liberal monarchy for a military autocracy. But the pro- 
visional government called a constitutional convention in 
1890, and the constitution which it adopted went into ef- 
fect the following year with the military leader, Deodoro 
da Fonseca, as the first constitutional president, and Flo- 
riano Peixoto as vice-president. 

But the course of the republican government did not run 
smoothly for several years. The dictatorial, militaristic 
methods and attitude of Fonseca would not brook any 
checks interposed by Congress. Consequently, on Novem- 


2For a scholarly treatment of the causes of the fall of the Brazil- 
ian empire see P. A. Martin: “Causes of the Collapse of the Brazil- 
ian Empire,” Hispanic American Historical Review, IV: pp. 1-48 
(February, 1921). 
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ber 3, 1891, he ordered the dissolution of that body, giving 
as an excuse thé “fear of plots for the restoration of the 
monarchy.” At the same time he declared martial law.’ 
Receipt of this information induced Secretary Blaine to 
send the following note to Conger, the American minister 
in Rio de Janeiro: 


Mr. Blaine instructs Mr. Conger to convey to the Brazil- 
ian President the friendly solicitude of the United States in 
in behalf of the Republic of Brazil, and the fervent hope of 
its people that the free political institutions so recently and 
so happily established in Brazil may not be impaired. The 
Government’s counsel would favor a wise moderation; for 
retaliation too certainly follows bloodshed, while enemies will 
be made friends by a firm yet merciful defense of the just 
prerogatives of a free government.‘ 


The reply of the Brazilian Government was to the effect 
that the moderation recommended by the United States was 
“born in the character of the Brazilian people, in the senti- 
ment and in the policy of its president, and has been prac- 
ticed by his government.’ 

In spite of these assurances, Fonseca continued his mili- 
taristic policies, in consequence of which he was forced to 
resign on November 23, 1891, being succeeded by Vice- 
President Peixoto. When Peixoto took office there was 
every evidence that his administration would be serene. 
But he had had theretofore no opportunity of revealing his 
real disposition. He was a militarist and had but slight 
understanding of the true meaning of constitutionalism. 
One of his first acts was to oust, frequently by means of 
violence, those state governors who had supported Fonseca 
in his coup d’ etat on November 3d. Soon revolutionary out- 
breaks occurred in different ports of the country, especial- 
ly in Rio Grande do Sul.’ But the strongest opposition to 
Peixoto was centered in the navy, which felt that he, like 


8Foreign Relations of the United States, 1891, p. 42. 
4Ibid., p. 42. 

5Ibid., p. 52. 

6Ibid., 1891, p. 42. 

tIbid., 1893, p. 31. 
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Fonseca, was giving the army a privileged position.’ As 
a result, the navy was the first to raise the standard of re- 
volt. 

Conger, the American minister, reported as early as 
May 3, 1893, that serious trouble was brewing. In the lat- 
ter part of April the official family of Peixoto was consid- 
erably shaken up. Among the changes was that of minis- 
ter of marine, Admiral Mello resigning and Admiral Chaves 
being appointed in his place.* In his letter of resignation, 
Admiral Mello stated that his reason for such a step was 
the failure of Peixoto to adopt his measures for the resto- 
ration of tranquility in Rio Grande do Sul and to consult 
him sufficiently in regard to the policies of the administra- 
tion. In short, Mello refused to “submit to the role of an 
automaton.’’° 

The next report from Conger was to the effect that 
formal charges of violating the constitution and laws had 
been made against Peixoto on May 24 in the form of a par- 
liamentary demand for impeachment. Specifically, Peix- 
oto was charged with “declaring martial law without war- 
rant, improperly interfering in state affairs, carrying on 
unnecessary war, squandering the public funds, compul- 
sory recruiting for the army and navy, chartering banks 
of emission, ignoring legal tribunals, etc.” Most of the 
army was away in Rio Grande do Sul, and there was a 
“general feeling of uncertainty and anticipation of trou- 
ble” in Rio de Janeiro." 

The Deputies refused to vote the articles of impeach- 
ment against Peixoto, but that hardly indicated that the 
people or Congress were satisfied with the conduct of af- 
fairs. Things were going badly in the south. The forces 
of the central government were not able to win a decisive 
victory, and a dangerous turn was given to the situation on 


8James and Martin: The Republics of Latin America, pp. 128-129. 
*Foreign Relations, 1893, p. 32. 

107 bid., 1898, pp. 33-35. 

11Jbid., p. 36. 
12] bid., p. 38. 
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July 6th when Admiral Wandenkolk, then retired from the 
Brazilian navy, went to Montevideo, seized a Brazilian ves- 
sel, took on several hundred pretended emigrants and a 
large supply of munitions, sailed to Rio Grande do Sul, took 
possession of several more vessels, and then issued a procla- 
mation calling upon his followers to join him in the name 
of liberty. He expected to attack the city and to be aided 
by a simultaneous attack by land forces under Saraiva. 
However, the plan did not materalize, and the National 
Government dispatched two vessels to capture the ships 
under Wandenkolk. As a result Wandenkolk had to sur- 
render.*® 

This victory of the National Government did not head 
off the revolt of the disaffected elements in the navy. On 
September 6, 1893, the American legation in Brazil sent 
the following telegram to Secretary of State Gresham: 


Mr. Thompson [then minister] reports that the navy of 
Brazil has revolted, assumed complete control over the har- 
bors, and seized all the war vessels. It has made no attack 
but threatens, unless the vice-president resigns, to bombard 
Rio de Janeiro.* 





The leader of the revolt was Admiral Mello. In a proc- 
lamation issued on the day the standard of revolt was 
raised, he gave his reasons for taking that step. He called 
attention to the fact that the revolutionary movement of 
November, 1891, in which he was a prominent leader, had 
as its aim the restoration of constitutional government. 
He had for that reason supported the advance of Peixoto 
to the position of chief of state. But Peixoto had not lived 
up to the opportunities and constitutional obligations of 
his position. Instead he had steadily and flagrantly vio- 
lated the constitution, had caused in large part the civil 
war, had admitted bribery and corruption to the public 
treasury and had brought the nation face to face with bank- 
ruptcy. Mello then added: “That the Brazilian nation 
may assume possession of its sovereignty and know how 


13] bid., p. 40. 
147 bid., p. 45. 
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to direct it within the limits of the Republic, this is my 
desideratum, this my supreme purpose.’”** This proclama- 
tion was greeted with approval by the entire navy and by 
a few civilians, mainly members of Congress. These latter 
joined Mello on his ship. 

The rebel fleet consisted of the Aquidaban, the Jupiter, 
and the Republica. The defection of the navy being al- 
most unanimous and disaffection being widespread among 
the civilian population, it was commonly believed that Pei- 
xoto would promptly resign. This he did not do. Instead 
he took active measures for the defense of the city and for 
the ultimate suppression of the revolt. He was supported 
by most of the members of Congress and by virtually the 
entire army.*® On September 11th he declared martial 
law.’ 

The first action of the diplomatic body in Rio de Janeiro, 
after notifying their respective governments of the turn 
of events, was to refuse, “for the purpose of maintaining a 
strict reserve with regard to political events in Brazil, to 
attend a conference to which they had been invited by the 
vice-president of Brazil in which measures to adopt in the 
event of bombardment were to be discussed with him.’’* 
This step was taken on the day of the revolt. On Septem- 
ber 8th the American minister, Thompson, requested that 
a war vessel be sent to Rio de Janeiro at once.'® The fol- 
lowing day Secretary Gresham reported that the Charles- 
town was on her way to Rio de Janeiro and that the Detroit 
had been ordered to proceed there.”° 

Actual fighting began on September 14th when the re- 
volting squadron bombarded the fort at the entrance to the 
harbor and fired a few shells into the city.2* On the next 
day the revolting ships ordered all merchant vessels to move 


15] bid., p. 48. 

16] bid., p. 46; and James and Martin: op. cit., p. 130. 
17Foreign Relations, 1893, p. 47. 

18Jbid., p. 45. 

19Jbid., p. 46. 

20[bid., p. 47. 

21Jbid., p. 49. 
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up the bay.** It thus appeared that a regular bombard- 
ment of the city was being planned. For several days fol- 
lowing this there was desultory firing from the ships but 
no regular bombardment. On the 28th Thompson reported 
to the Department of State that this repeated firing was 
causing considerable destruction both to persons and to 
property and that if it continued, American lives and prop- 
erty would be endangered. He asked that the Department 
of State permit him to take a decided stand against this 
attack on a defenseless city. In addition he took the liberty 
of advising the commander of the Charlestown to protect 
American goods on barges from seizure by the rebels even 
if it was necessary to use force.”* 

The first hint that the American Department of State 
was disposed to take some action to prevent useless loss of 
life was in a dispatch of September 28th to Thompson di- 
recting the latter, “at the request of the Navy Department, 
to furnish the commanding officer of the U. S. S. Charles- 
town with a copy of the order to the effect that further de- 
struction and bloodshed should be prevented by the exer- 
tion of all the moral force of the Government of the United 
States, by protest and otherwise, and that the protection of 
American persons and property should be made the object 
of every possible effort.’’** 

The next move of the diplomatic body was more drastic 
than any thus far. Admiral Mello having informed the 
commander of the French naval vessels in the harbor that 
he would bombard the city, the ministers of the several 
Powers held a conference and decided to advise their re- 
spective naval commanders to notify Mello that they would 
if necessary use force to prevent the bombardment. At 
the same time the ministers addressed a note to the Fed- 
eral Government of Brazil requesting it “to deprive Rear- 
Admiral de Mello of all pretext for hostile action against 


227 bid., p. 49. 
237 bid., p. 51. 
247Tbid., p. 51. 
257 bid., p. 51. 
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the city of Rio de Janeiro.”* The Brazilian Government 
promised to abide by the wishes of the ministers, but it 
took no effective steps to put the promise into execution. 
Instead it re-enforced some batteries and constructed new 
ones. It gave assurance, however, that these batteries 
should not provoke the revolting fleet to an attack on the 
city.2". These restrictions did not interfere with the attacks 
of the insurgent fleet and the three loyal forts upon each 
other. 

Following this measure Thompson then endeavored to 
make it possible for American citizens to continue their 
commerce without interruption. With that end in view he 
published on September 27th the following proclamation: 


The envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Brazil informs all Ameri- 
can citizens engaged in commerce at this port that lighters, 
launches, sloops, barks, and all other means of navigation 
used in embarking or disembarking passengers or in loading 
or unloading freight, should carry the flag of the United 
States of America at the prow in order that their traffic may 
be perfofmed safely and under the protection of American 
war vessels.?8 


The question of the legal status of the insurgents was the 
next matter to demand attention. The relation of one state 
to the insurgents within another is not always easy to de- 
termine. The general practice among the nations is that 
recognition of belligerency can hardly be accorded until the 
insurgents have set up a de facto government. This the in- 
surgents in Brazil had as yet failed to do. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it was not permissible for any offi- 
cial of the United States or other foreign power to take any 
action that might indicate the recognition of the belliger- 
ency of the Brazilian insurgents. An act of Commodore O. 
F. Stanton, then in command of the American South At- 
lantic Station, is a case in point. On October 20, 1893, he 





26Tbid., p. 56. 
27] bid., pp. 56-58. 
28Jbid., p. 53. 
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arrived at Rio de Janeiro in his flagship. As he entered the 
harbor he saluted the Brazilian flag with twenty-one guns. 
Within the harbor were the insurgent vessels under Admiral 
de Mello. Soon after Stanton’s ship came to anchor the 
American commander received a visit from an aide of de 
Mello and ordered the visit to be returned. Later he saluted 
the flag of the insurgents with thirteen guns, and de Mello 
returned the salute. The following day he called upon the 
commander of the insurgents and thereafter received a re- 
turn visit. As yet Stanton had received no visit from any 
official of the Brazilian Federal Government. In conse- 
quence of these acts of Stanton the Brazilian Government 
complained to the Government of the United States, and 
Stanton was ordered home and relieved of his command. 
In his defense Stanton said that the salute was not intended 
as a recognition of the insurgents but as the completion of 
his salute on entering the harbor, that he considered the 
insurgent vessels as Brazilian property, that de Mello wore, 
on his visit to Stanton, the uniform of a Brazilian admiral, 
and that, in consequence, the salute and the courtesies to 
the insurgent fleet and to de Mello were in effect an honor 
to the Brazilian nation.” 

But the defense of Stanton was hardly sound. It was 
perhaps rather specious in view of the fact that the Federal 
Government had, on October 10th, issued a decree stating 
that “for all effects of public, private, and international law 
the vessels and forts [of the insurgents] are hereby de- 
clared to have forfeited their immunities, privileges, and 
prerogatives, together with the protection of the national 
flag.”*° The Navy Department of the United States took 
the position that Stanton had acted in violation of the Navy 
Regulations, which provide that salutes shall not be fired 
in honor of any nation not recognized by the United States. 
The decision of the Navy Department was to the effect that 
Stanton had committed an error of judgment and not an 





2®Moore, J. B.:Digest, I: 240. 
20Foreign Relations, 1893, pp. 58-62. 
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intentional wrong ; hence that officer was merely transferred 
to the command of the North Atlantic Fleet." 

The definite question of the recognition of the belligerency 
of the insurgents came up a few days after the occurrence 
of the incidents just related. On October 21st Thompson 
reported that de Mello was endeavoring to form a provi- 
sional government at Catharina.** On the 23d de Mello 
sent a note to the American minister stating that the in- 
surgents of the navy and the revolutionists of Rio Grande 
do Sul had made common cause and had “founded a Pro- 
visional Government of the Republic in opposition to the 
personal and unconstitutional government of Marshal Flor- 
iano Peixoto.” De Mello declared further that Peixoto was 
powerless to suppress the revolution either in the fleet or 
in Rio Grande do Sul and that other states of Brazil would 
soon be in control of the revolutionists. He expressed his 
certainty that Peixoto would soon be overthrown. Under 
these circumstances de Mello made the following observa- 
tion and request: 


Not yet wishing to employ extreme and bloody measures 
[such as the bombardment of cities] to hasten the end of 
this unfortunate civil war, the Provisional Government of the 
Republic thinks that by its recognition as a belligerent the 
same result would be reached, only more slowly. 

I dare than beg you to be the kind intermediary with your 
Government in order that the humanitarian work which we 
should all take to heart may be accomplished as quickly as 
possible.33 


This information and request Thompson transmitted to 
the Department of State on October 24th.** The reply of 
Secretary Gresham was telegraphed on the next day and 
was thus worded: 

Mr. Gresham acknowledges Mr. Thompson’s telegram of 


the 24th, and remarks that recognition by the United States 
of the insurgents as belligerents would be an unfriendly act 





31Moore: op. cit., I: 241. 
82Foreign Relations, 1893, p. 62. 
33] bid., p. 66. 

847 bid., p. 63. 
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toward Brazil and a gratuitous demonstration of moral sup- 
port to the rebellion, the insurgents having not, apparently, 
up to date established and maintained a political organiza- 
tion which would justify such recognition on the part of the 
United States. He instructs him to observe, until further 
advised, the attitude of an indifferent spectator, and commu- 
cate to him the President’s expectation that he will transmit 
to the Department all information bearing on events trans- 
piring at Rio de Janeiro and other ports of Brazil and es- 
pouse the cause of neither side.*5 


Having failed to gain recognition, the insurgents began 
to grow uneasy regarding the outcome of the revolt. It be- 
gan to appear that desperate measures would have to be re- 
sorted to or the revolt would fail. This was evidenced by 
their becoming more aggressive and by an increase in the 
firing into the city. On October 30th Thompson inquired 
of Secretary Gresham “whether he is authorized to protect 
American merchandise placed on Brazilian barges against 
the insurgents, using force if necessary.”** Secretary 
Gresham replied: 


There having been no recognition of the insurgents as 
belligerents and there being no pretense that the port of 
Rio is blockaded, it is clear that if an American ship is an- 
chored in the harbor and employs barges and lighters in 
transferring her cargo to the shore in the usual way and in 
doing so does not cross or otherwise interfere with Mello’s 
line of fire and he seizes or attempts to seize the barges or 
lighters, he can and should be resisted. You will deliver or 
send a copy of this instruction to the commander of the in- 
surgents.37 


This position of the American Government apparently 
met with the approval of the other foreign governments rep- 
resented at Rio; for on November 6th the commanders of 
the several foreign squadrons in the harbor sent the follow- 
ing notification to de Mello: 


1. They do not recognize the right of the insurgent 
forces to interfere in any way with commercial operations 





85 bid., p. 63. 
867 bid., p. 63. 
8tJbid., p. 64. 
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in the bay of Rio de Janeiro, operations which should be al- 
lowed to be accomplished everywhere except in the actual 
lines of fire of the batteries of the land fortifications. 

In consequence they have decided to protect merchandise, 
not only on board their countries’ vessels or those that put 
themselves under their flag, but also on lighters, barges, and 
other means of maritime transport, whatever may be the 
nationality to which they belong, provided they be employed 
by these same ships in commercial operations. 

2. In order to avoid all disputes, these means of trans- 
portation or their tugs shall carry at their prow the flag of 
the country under whose protection they may be. 

8. The commanders of the foreign naval forces strongly 
hope that these measures may put an end to unfortunate in- 
cidents that they would find it necessary to repress.** 


On December 1st Admiral de Mello left Rio and sailed 
south, evidently with the intention of going to Desterro, the 
seat of his provisional government.*® Shortly thereafter 
Saldanha da Gama, who up to that time had remained neu- 
tral, went over to the insurgents and assumed command of 
their forces at Rio de Janeiro. In the proclamation which 
he issued on December 10 he expressed his determination to 
work for the political redemption of Brazil by putting down 
the military despotism and by restoring the monarchy, the 
latter, however, to be subject to the approval of the people.*° 
A few days later he announced his intention to make an 
effort to stop merchandise from being landed.*t This notice 
led to the decision of the British commanders to cease pro- 
tecting British shipping.*? Captain Picking, of the Ameri- 
can forces, apparently also withdrew protection from Amer- 
ican vessels.** This decision of Captain Picking brought 
forth a spirited protest from Thompson, and soon thereafter 
Admiral Benham took Picking’s place as commander of the 
American naval vessels at Rio de Janeiro.** 


387 bid., pp. 95f. 
39[bid., p. 77. 
497 bid., p. 84. 
*\Jbid., p. 82. 
427 bid., p. 82. 
*3]bid., p. 83. 
*4]bid., p. 94. 
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Admiral da Gama adopted a policy of aggressive action. 
Having notified the foreign commanders that he would 
undertake the bombardment of the city he was at once in- 
formed (December 25th) by those commanders that in case 
of a projected bombardment he would be expected to give 
two days’ notice, in order that their countrymen may pro- 
vide for the safety of themselves and of their property.* 
At the same time da Gama renewed the request for recog- 
nition,** but he was no more successful than De Mello had 
been, Secretary Gresham notifying Thompson “that the re- 
newed request of the insurgents for recognition as bellig- 
erents does not appear at present to call for a different re- 
sponse, as no information has reached the Department of 
any essential change of conditions having taken place since 
the previous application was made.”** 

Difficulties over the matter of foreign commerce in the 
harbor of Rio continued. The Secretary of State had given 
instructions that American shipping was to be protected 
so long as it did not get in the way of the direct line of fire. 
Differences in the interpretation of the phrase “line of fire” 
had caused the misunderstanding between Thompson and 
Captain Picking referred to above. The situation became 
so unsatisfactory that Secretary Gresham finally, on Janu- 
ary 9, 1894, directed Thompson to “induce, by co-operation 
with the commanding officers of the forces of the United 
States, and if possible with others, the insurgents to desig- 
nate a place, if such a place can be found, at which vessels 
of neutral nations may, without interference with military 
operations, take and discharge cargoes in safety.’’** 

For a time it seemed that the insurgents would be able 
to win a satisfactory position, both in regard to the revolt 
and in regard to the matter of recognition. In the first 
place the Federal Government continued to erect batteries 
in certain parts of the city, thus provoking Da Gama to de- 
clare that Rio, being a fortified city, was subject to bom- 


*5]bid., p. 89. 
*6Jbid., p. 90. 
*tIbid., p. 98. 
*8Ibid., p. 98. 
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bardment, and that he would bombard it with heavy artil- 
lery if the guns on the batteries should fire upon the insur- 
gent ships.*® The Government of Brazil continued to insist, 
however, that the batteries were not for the purpose of at- 
tacking the ships.*° Yet on January llth Secretary 
Gresham acknowledged that, in view of the reports con- 
cerning the fortifications of the city of Rio, the naval com- 
manders were justified in agreeing that they could no longer 
maintain their intention of preventing a bombardment. 
Secretary Gresham went on to say that the Government of 
the United States had no desire to restrict the legitimate 
operations of one party against the other. Illegitimate in- 
terference was not to be thought of; yet the innocent com- 
merce of citizens of the United States could be interferred 
with by right in only two ways: first, by so conducting op- 
erations as to make it impossible to carry on commerce, and 
second, “by resort to the expedient of an announced and 
effective blockade.”** Thus the United States Government 
showed no intention of retreating immediately from its po- 
sition. 

In respect of the other foreign states represented in the 
harbor of Rio the insurgents came near to having success in 
their pretensions. On January 12th Thompson reported 
that the insurgents had captured an island used as a coal 
depot in the harbor and had seized a large quantity of coal 
belonging to British interests, the object being to prevent 
the Government of Brazil from getting a supply of fuel. 
The situation was discussed by the diplomatic body, and all 
of them except the American minister decided that every 
means short of force, even perhaps the grant of recognition, 
would be employed to prevent the carrying out of the threat 
to stop commerce in the harbor.*? On January 12th Thomp- 
son reported that American ships, even since the advent of 





*9]bid., p. 91. 
507 bid., p. 105. 
51Jbid., p. 99. 
527bid., pp. 116 and 119. 
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Da Gama, had discharged and taken on cargoes without in- 
terference.** , 

On January 26th Thompson reported again that there had 
been no interference with American commerce.** On the 
29th, however, he reported “that the American vessels will 
be convoyed to the dock by the U. 8S. S. Detroit, and that a 
general engagement may follow if she is fired upon, as she 
is ready to return the fire.”*> The United States Govern- 
ment promptly called for a full report on the situation, the 
dispatches from Admiral Benham seeming to indicate a 
serious turn of affairs. Secretary Gresham desired to know 
what the attitude of the American commander was to the 
Government of Brazil and to the insurgents, whether Ad- 
miral Benham was in agreement with the other naval com- 
manders, whether a blockade was being attempted by the 
insurgents, and whether the American merchant vessels 
were now enjoying any protection not previously given. 

Thompson transmitted his report on January 31st. In 
it he recounted the events that had taken place in conse- 
quence of the firm stand taken by him and by Admiral Ben- 
ham. The latter had notified the insurgents that he would 
protect, by force if necessary, all American merchant ves- 
sels that might wish to go to the docks. The American war- 
ships were cleared for action and the Detroit had orders to 
fire back if any of the merchant vessels were fired upon. 
The boat of an American merchant ship was fired at but 
missed, whereupon the Detroit fired a shot under the bows 
of the insurgent vessel. The latter fired two more shots, 
neither taking effect. These were replied to by musket fire 
from the Detroit. The commander of the Detroit then in- 
formed the insurgent vessel that if the latter fired again 
the Detroit would sink her. This had the desired effect, and 
the merchant vessels went about the business of discharging 
their cargoes. In his report of the affair Admiral Benham 
made it plain that he had not in the least interferred with 





587 bid., p. 105. 
54] bid., p. 114. 
55] bid., p. 115. 
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the regular military operations of the insurgents or of the 
National Government, his only purpose being to protect the 
citizens and trade of the United States. Furthermore, the 
other foreign commanders agreed with Admiral Benham, 
whose action had restored the tranquility of the port and 
had broken the blockade attempted by the insurgents."’ 

The following day (January 30) Da Gama sent a spirited 
protest to Admiral Benham because of the “grave and open 
opposition that the navy, under my command, suffered yes- 
terday morning from the naval forces under the command 
of your excellency ... .”°* Admiral Benham, in his note 
of the same day, explained his position. He stated that 
“American vessels must not be interfered with in any way 
in their movements in going to the wharves or about the 
harbor, it being understood, however, that they must take 
the consequences of getting in the line of fire where legiti- 
mate hostilties are actually in progress.” Furthermore, he 
informed Da Gama that “until belligerent rights are ac- 
corded you, you have no right to exercise any authority 
whatsoever over American ships or property of any kind. 
You cannot search neutral vessels or seize any portion of 
their cargoes, even though they be within the class which 
may be clearly defined as contraband of war, during hostil- 
ities between two independent governments. The forcible 
seizure of any articles by those under your command would 
be, in your present status, an act of piracy.” 

In acting upon the report of the incidents above related, 
Secretary Gresham took the position that “Admiral Benham 
had acted within his instructions,’ thus in effect deciding 
in favor of Thompson in the latter’s dispute with Captain 
Picking over the matter of the degree of protection to be 
accorded to American merchant shipping.** The determined 
stand taken by Thompson and by Admiral Benham had the 
desired effect, for on February 2d the former reported that 


‘'Foreign Relations, 1893, p 116. 
587 bid., p. 127. 
597 bid., p. 122. 
807 bid., p. 117. 
61Jbid., p. 122. 
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“the insurgents have withdrawn their restrictive orders, 
that ships of all nationalities are no longer kept from com- 
ing to the shore... .’’ 

The acquiescence of the insurgents in the position as- 
sumed by the American officials may have solved the diffi- 
culty immediately at hand, but it hardly solved the main 
principle involved: the right of a foreign neutral power to 
prevent an unrecognized insurgent against the titular gov- 
ernment from interfering with the supply of goods, usually 
recognized as contraband in time of war, to the titular 
government. Admiral Benham had taken the position that 
until the insurgents had been recognized as belligerents 
they had no right to search neutral vessels or seize any 
part of their cargoes, even though such cargoes might be 
composed of articles which, in the case of war between two 
independent states, would be considered as contraband. The 
Government of the United States did not definitely take that 
position, but it did not disapprove the statements of Admiral 
Benham. The whole question was left in a rather nebulous 
state. The entire proposition seems to resolve itself to this: 
neutral powers, in the case of domestic warfare in another 
state, have the right to prevent interference with the per- 
sons and property of their citizens on the high seas, but 
within the jurisdiction of the titular government, as a party 
in the struggle, the neutral powers can set up no claim to 
interfere in any way with the exercise by either party of 
the rights of war. “The supply of materials of war, such 
as arms and ammunition, to either party to an armed con- 
flict, although neutral governments are not obliged to pre- 
vent it, constitutes, on the part of the individuals who en- 
gage in it, a direct military aid to the party to whom the 
articles are delivered and as such is confessedly an unneu- 
tral act. The private citizen undertakes the venture at his 
own risk, and against this risk his government cannot as- 
sure him without making itself a party to his unneutral 
act.’** It would appear that Admiral Benham assumed a 


62Jbid., p. 120. 
®3Moore: op. cit., I1:1118-1120. 
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position that was not in all respects justified by the inter- 
national law of war. 

The strength of the insurgents began to wane after the 
first of February, 1894. Indeed, support began to fall away 
from them as soon as Da Gama issued his manifesto declar- 
ing for the restoration, subject to the approval of the people, 
of the monarchy. On February 3d Da Gama made another 
request for recognition, but Secretary Gresham informed 
Thompson that “recognition as belligerents is still considered 
by the President as not being justified by the situation.” 
Internal dissensions in the ranks of the revolutionists be- 
gan to sap their strength. Defections were increasing. 
The government continued to gain more confidence among 
the people even while the military situation showed little 
advantage to either side. The first elections for President 
and other officials under the republican constitution were to 
take place on March ist; and the announcement by the 
government that they would be held, and the well-known 
desire of Peixoto that a civilian should succeed him had a 
favorable effect upon the country. The main contentions 
of the revolutionists were being disproved. 

During February the fighting in the harbor of Rio con- 
tinued indecisive, but it became certain that the insurgents 
would not be able to land any forces or otherwise seriously 
endanger the control of the city by the Federal Government. 
Meanwhile the Government had purchased abroad several 
war vessels and had assembled them at Bahia. The insur- 
gent vessels left Rio on February 21st, and the Government 
fleet entered soon thereafter. Everything was going against 
the fortunes of the rebels. Even the peaceful election of 
Moraes on March Ist reacted unfavorably upon their forces. 
On March 12th Da Gama, through the mediation of the 
Portuguese commander in the harbor, asked for amnesty for 
himself and his followers. The previous day the Govern- 
ment gave notice that it would fire upon the insurgents from 





6*Foreign Relations, 1893, p. 121. 
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the batteries at the expiration of forty-eight hours. The 
same day that Da Gama asked for amnesty he requested and 
received asylum on board a Portuguese war vessel. On the 
13th, just thirty minutes after the batteries in the city be- 
gan to fire upon them, the insurgents unconditionally sur- 
rendered.” The revolt in Rio was terminated. In the south 
the insurgents were in no better plight. An effective union 
between De Mello and the land forces could not be accom- 
plished. On April 19th the Aquidaban was sunk by the 
Government fleet in the port of Santa Catharina; De Mello 
went to Buenos Aires and received asylum; the whole re- 
volt was at an end.** In commenting upon the success of 
the National Government Thompson said: 


4 
President Peixoto has been gloriously triumphant in all 


his undertakings against the insurgents, though the odds at 
times seemed to be largely against his success. His splendid 
executive ability and dauntless courage have won the vic- 
tory. The permanency of Brazil as an American Republic 
is now assured.®® 


The position that the naval and diplomatic officers of the 
United States had taken in the course of the revolt was in 
effect an aid to the cause of the titular government. As a 
result the people and Government of Brazil formed an at- 
tachment even stronger than before for this country. This 
was shown by the fact that on the Fourth of July, 1894, 
the people of Rio de Janeiro gave a signal demonstration of 
friendliness and good will to the Government of the United 
States. Buildings and ships displayed flags, the government 
departments remained closed, and the national squadron 
fired a salute to this country. Committees of citizens and 
officials of the Government called upon the American minis- 
ter to express the feeling of friendship for the United 
States, and during the afternoon governmental bands sere- 
naded the American Legation.” 





*7Ibid., p. 140. 
®8Jbid., p. 148. 
8*Jbid., 1894, p. 59. 
77 bid., p. 85. 














COMTE’S THEORY OF LANGUAGE 


WALTER B. BODENHAFER 
Washington University 


A summary of Comte’s analysis of language may serve 
several ends. To one interested in the history of social 
theory Comte’s place as a thinker is sufficient warrant for 
such a study however obsolete Comte’s views in themselves 
may prove to be. But not all of Comte’s views are merely 
of historical interest. Some of them seem to find recogni- 
tion as being strikingly in accord with those of contempo- 
rary sociology. In some respects his theory of language is 
of the latter type. Comte’s views on this particular sub- 
ject will help to clarify and illustrate some of his general 
ideas and thus make them more definite and concrete, and 
in particular they will offer an example of his social point 
of view, i.e., the analysis and valuation of phenomena from 
the standpoint of the group or some other associational 
unit.2. The discussion which follows will attempt to make 
some of these points more clear. 

Several problems involved in a theory of language will 
be taken up in order: the definition and importance of lang- 
uage as an institution; the origin of language and its de- 
velopment; and the function of language in its individual 
and collective aspects. It is to be noted in advance that 
for Comte the term language connoted more than is ordi- 
narily included in the term. Not only speech and writing, 
but also all gestures and means of communication among 





iLevy-Bruhl, The Philosophy of Comte. Bodenhafer, “Comte & 
Psychology,” Publications American Sociological Society, Vol. 
17:15-26, 1922. 

This point of view has sometimes been called the central charac- 
teristic of sociology. See, for example, Merz, History of Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century; Small, Americana, article on “Sociology”; 
also my article discussing the matter at greater length, “The Com- 
parative Rule of the Group Concept, etc.,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 26:273, 425, 588, 716, and “The Validity of the Group 
Concept,” Journal of Applied Sociology, 8:160-163, 1924. 
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lower animals, as well as the highest forms of art among 
civilized peoples, are brought within the meaning of the 
term.’ Thus poetry, music, painting and sculpture must be 
considered a part of language in its significant or “real” 
sense because, for Comte, they constitute one of the highest 
forms of communication. To state the matter in Comte’s 
words, language embraces the “whole of those agencies 
which enable us to convey to those without the various im- 
pressions we have within.”* In fact, he argues, it is only 
art that is truly universal and gives expressions to the deep- 
est part of our natures; it is, therefore, one of the highest 
forms of language. 

Although the importance which Comte attached to the 
institution of language will be made clearer as the discus- 
sion proceeds, it may be well to state here that Comte con- 
ceived it, along with religion and the family, as one of the 
fundamental human institutions.’ Its significance may be 
suggested by recalling his passionate devotion to the “Great 
Being,” especially displayed in his Positive Polity, and com- 
prehending the role of language in the creation and preser- 
vation of that object of his affections. We have here then 
an important problem in Comte’s system of thought. We 
may note first of all how he deals with the problem of the 
origin of language. 

One can easily surmise that Comte will not consciously 
make use of a “theological” or a “metaphysical’’* theory of 
language; some other explanation is necessary. Language 
is a natural phenomenon and must be explained by science. 
Here as elsewhere Comte conceived his role to be that of a 





83Comte uses the term “real” language in some cases to decrease 
the scope of the term and thus exclude certain types of gestures 
among the lower animals, but he considers them all as germane to 
the theory of language. : 

‘Positive Polity, 2:109. Cooley uses the term communication to 
mean much the same: “All the symbols of the mind, together with 
the means of conveying them through space and preserving them in 
time.” Social Organization. 61 

5Positive Polity, 4:182-3. 

®These terms are quotations from Comte and are to be understood 
throughout the discussion in the sense in which he used them. 
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lonely advocate of positivism clearing the ground of theo- 
logical and metaphysical rubbish and erecting in their stead 
a completely naturalistic explanation of this particular in- 
stitution.’ Some of his specific criticisms of the metaphy- 
sical theories will be given later. With regard to the theo- 
logical account of the origin of language, it is mentioned 
only as an antiquated type of thought unworthy of any at- 
tention. The philosophers were right, therefore, in discard- 
ing the theological theory, but their efforts to construct one 
of their own did not satisfy Comte’s notion of a scientifi- 
cally valid theory. Their chief difficulty lay, he believed, 
in their tendency to study language in its most complex and 
complete forms. By confining their attention to the high- 
est developments of this particular institution their theo- 
ries became superficial and faulty. The time was now ripe, 
he thought, for a recasting of those defective theories and 
the formation of a positive one. Two facts in the develop- 
ment of knowledge made that possible; the development of 
animal psychology and the coming of sociology. We have 
here an intimation of the two-fold supplementation which 
Comte thought he could make in order to bring forth a valid 
theory of language. On the one hand he expected to carry 
his search backward into the field of animal psychology and 
thus find the rudiments of language, and on the other hand 
he planned to carry his analysis on past the human individ- 
ual, as such, into society or sociology, and thus find in the 
latter the cause and functions of the higher forms of lang- 
uage. Thus, as he conceived it, a fortuitous concourse in 
the world of thought and knowledge afforded him the oppor- 
tunity to play his unique role. 

Following out that two-fold plan he divided language into 
two orders, voluntary and involuntary. Involuntary lang- 
uage is primarily characteristic of the lower animals but 
is found among the higher animals as well. Comte some- 
times referred to it as biological language or the language 





7Other writers had wrestled with the problem of the origin of 
language. For example, Hobbes, Vico, Rousseau. Comte himself 
considered that it was only in the last century preceding him that 
non-theological theories came into existence. 
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of action. It embraced all communicative media which had 
not been modified by the organisms with a view to commu- 
nication. All such gestures and cries as are a part of the 
spontaneous, natural adjustment of the organism come 
within this order. They are the unchanged connections be- 
tween movement and sensation, as Comte once phrased it. 
The higher animals and man pass beyond this type and 
reach a higher form also but even among them the invol- 
untary type of language is the essential base of all the high- 
er forms. 

It thus becomes apparent why Comte felt that animal psy- 
chology was essential to the study of this as well as other 
types of human activity. It afforded the means of arriving 
at the elements or basic factors in the solution of his prob- 
lem. This was but a particular application of his general 
point of view, it will be recalled, that one of the fundamental 
hypotheses in the study of human life is its affiliation with 
lower forms of life. He conceived man as superior to the 
lower forms of life but differing only in degree. With re- 
spect to language, it was just here that former theories com< 
mitted a fatal mistake. They were so careful to note and 
emphasize the differences that they failed to see the essen- 
tial fact of the close relationship between man and animals. 
Comte contended that the intellectual superiority of man 
was real but had been exaggerated. On the other hand, he 
felt that it was not necessary to deny the superiority in 
order to insist on the kinship of man with other animals. 
It seems that subsequent thought has vindicated Comte’s 
judgment both with reference to man’s relation with other 
forms of life and with reference to the place of animal psy- 
chology in its beating on human behavior. 

The discussion thus far suggests another phase of 
Comte’s theory, the emphasis he placed on the role of the 
emotions in the origin and development of language. The 
philosophers who were so bent on ascribing to man a pure 
reason or a supernatural soul and basing their theory of 
language thereon had neglected the “fundamental princi- 
ple” of positivism, namely, that the affections, the emotions, 
the heart, not the intellect are the most important facts 
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in the life of man. In the study of language Comte thought 
he had found a good example of the general “subjective 
principle” of positivism, the subordination of the intellect 
to the heart. Now it was to the common element found 
in the emotional and instinctive behavior of the various 
forms of animal and man, and not to the differential of a 
human reason or soul that Comte directed attention in the 
preliminary stages of his positive theory of language. 
Comte’s account of involuntary or biological language 
was brief and inadequate. This was partly due to lack of 
knowledge and of materials available. But it was also due 
to the fact that though he dealt with the biological approach 
to his subject and attempted to point out the significance of 
that point of view, yet his chief interest lay in what we may 
call his sociological approach and in the problem of the “vol- 
untary” type of language.® Biology could analyze the in- 
voluntary type of language but was inadequate for the higher 
type because of the social element involved. Did Comte, 
then, fall into the error of the metaphysicians and bring in 
some new essence or element in man to which he referred 
his problem of voluntary language? Or, on the other hand, 
did he emancipate his social element from a physiological 
basis? It seems not. Comte did, as will be shown later, try 
to explain why a social approach was necessary to a com- 
plete theory of language; but he went to some pains to point 
out that there was nothing mystical about it. The physio- 
logical basis for the higher type of language, indeed for the 
general superiority of human beings, was the superior cere- 
bral mechanism and vocal organs fitted for expression pos- 
sessed by the latter.*° The vocal organs were not less im- 
portant than the mental mechanism, for Comte contended 
that language itself, especially in its higher forms, reacts 
on the individual in such a way as to have a definite part in 
intellectual activity, to say nothing of its role in preserv- 





8Positive Polity, 1:16. 

°One would expect this from Comte in view of his general thesis 
that biology is requisite to sociology, but that the latter completes 
the former. 

10Positive Polity, 1:514. 
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ing and transmitting social heritages. Comte not only lo- 
cated the external organs involved in language but also, in 
accordance with his theory of localization derived chiefly 
from Gall, definitely located the organ of expression in the 
brain. In other words, he consistently maintained his gen- 
eral point of view of the relationship of every function to 
its physiological basis.'* 

Since his primary interest and problem lay in voluntary 
language, the question arose, how did the change from in- 
voluntary to voluntary language come about? Before sum- 
marizing his views on this point it may be well to let him 
define his term more closely. Voluntary language, he ar- 
gued, is always artificial in that it involves some change 
or modification of the acts or movements which are a part 
of the adaptive behavior of the organism. As he phrased 
it, the essential condition of “every real language is the 
ready reproduction at will of its natural elements, by move- 
ments originally connected with the passions expressed.’’'? 
This statement seems to give his view, namely, that it is the 
voluntary reproduction of behavior with a communicative 
function in view that makes “real” language. 

This distinction suggests two factors made use of by 
Comte to try to trace the transition from the lower to the 
higher type of language, (1) the gestural and vocal behav- 
ior of the animals as the genetic basis of all language, 
(2) the social factor as a necessary factor in the solution 
of the problem. Originally the cries and gestures of ani- 
mals were but part of the instinctive emotional crises in 
which they were involved. Comte considered these the in- 
variable sources of language, whose traces are never lost 
in man. The intellect entered in as a secondary factor. 
Communication of feelings was primary and only gradu- 
ally did the communication of ideas enter in and then only 
secondarily.*® On the basis of the gestures and vocal ex- 





11Positive Polity, 1:584. 

12Positive Polity, 2:190. 

18At least some modern writers have a similar hypotheis. For 
example, Jesperson says, “Thoughts were not the first things to 
press forward and crave for expression; emotions and instincts were 
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pressions, and on account of their having a certain ha- 
bitual regularity and quality, there gradually grew up a 
system of signs, as Comte called them. That is, they had 
communicational value. Gradually, with the growth of 
culture and thought, this secondary role came to be the most 
important, until in the case of humanity it has assumed a 
role of commanding importance.’* In following the devel- 
opment of language Comte suggested that gestures, though 
first in origin and originally more important, were gradu- 
ally supplanted by vocal expression. This change was due 
to several conditions. Some of the more obvious ones such 
as “greater independence of time and place”-and capacity 
for finer shades of meaning were not stressed. Another 
minor condition favoring the change, according to Comte, 
was the anatomical fact that “the vocal organs are in closer 
connection with the brain” and thus the most fitted for 
expression. The chief condition, however, in Comte’s 
opinion, lay in the fact that the use of vocal expressions ad- 
mits of monologue. The speaker can address himself and 
thus by carrying over his social linguistic experiences into 
his solitary moments can expedite the process of learning 
and development. As a result of all these conditions the 
mimic of gestural language has become ancillary to the 
other and it is only by an extension of the term that it is 
included at all. 

In concluding this brief examination of Comte’s theory 
of language one point remains, the function of language. 
Comte conceived this function to have two distinguishable 
aspects, individual and collective. By the former he meant 


more primitive and far more powerful,” Language, Its Nature, Devel- 
opment, and Origin, p. 433. 

14Comte’s discussion suggests that an explanation may be found 
in the give and take of a social situation in which the behavior of 
one form is both stimulus and response to another form. Out of 
this palaver of gesture, in which in oft repeated situations, one feels 
the pull and haul of both sides of the social situation, may come 
a satisfactory solution of the problem. One has to assume, as Comte 
did, a mechanism of response within the individuals, but the social 
situation must be brought in also, just as he attempted to do. It is 
Comte’s emphasis on the social factor which is our primary interest. 
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the direct effect of language on the individual himself. 
This he thought quite important and to it devoted consid- 
erable space.*®© This reaction of language on the person was 
considered in two aspects; (1) on the affective side, and 
(2) on the intellectual side. Emotions, said Comte, are 
strengthened by expression; especially in the field of art 
is this true. With reference to the intellectual effer’s of 
language, Comte was also quite certain that even the most 
speculative and abstract operations of the mind are subject 
to this reciprocal influence. He criticized the intellectual- 
ists of his time on this point because they failed to see that 
all art, and thus the emotions, by reason of this back wash, 
could not be left out of account in dealing with the intel- 
lect. Comte was not clear as to the process by which this 
came about but he had the very interesting suggestion that, 
fcllowing Hobbes, language in some way suggests “notes” 
in the beginning of conceptions and that in some cases, es- 
pecially in writing, expression precedes thought.’ Thus 
art, or language in its wider sense, would, in Comte’s opin- 
ion, find a place as an aid even in the most abstract thought. 

Comte’s view on the social and collective nature and func- 
tion of language have been reserved for the last in this dis- 
cussion because it is here that his general collective point 
of view is brought out and because, from the standpoint 
of sociology, this phase constitutes the most important part 
of his treatment. Language is essentially a social institu- 
tion, thought Comte, and for that reason a social science 
is required for its explanation. Positive philosophy alone, 
he asserted, has done justice to the collective nature of this 
important institution. Both the grammarians and the phil- 
osophers were severely criticized for their failure to recog- 
nize this essential fact. The grammarians were ridiculed 
for pretending that they made the language. Not so, said 





15Positive Polity, 2:202 ff. 

16Jt would be going too far to say that Comte anticipated such an 
hypothesis as that of Watson to the effect that thought is implicit 
language. But Comte does arrive at a notion of the close relationship 
between language and thought and perhaps is not much more in the 
wilderness than are we as to that matter. 
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Comte, for language is a result of the common effort of 
humanity. 

The philosophers, too, who had dealt with the problem 
had not caught sight of the collective origin and nature of 
language. They missed the “profoundly social character of 
this institution.” Language is so essentially related to the 
social and not the individual side of man that mere per- 
sonal impressions never obtained adequate expression in 
language. Following out his thought Comte said, “To give 
the lowest degree of completeness to language, the influ- 
ence of men in association must always be pre-supposed. 
. . . The greatest efforts of the most systematic genius 
would always fail to construct by themselves any rea! lang- 
uage. . . . And thus this, the most social of all institutions, 
places in hopeless contradiction those retrograde philoso- 
phers, who are bent on limiting their science to the indi- 
vidual point of view.”*" No better proof could be found 
of the “inherent incapacity of metaphysicians to attain to 
sound philosophical ideas than the vain attempts they have 
made to find an individual origin for an institution so thor- 
oughly social as language.’”** Even Hobbes, to whom Comte 
acknowledged a special debt, had been captivated by such 
a sophism, said Comte. Comte proposed the view that a 
social viewpoint was essential for an analysis of language 
in all its aspects. He outlined his thought as follows. 
Language originated in the family because it was the work 
of the affections more than the intellect. The family fur- 
nished a social medium and an emotional tension, both of 
which were essential. In order for language to develop 
beyond the gestural stage, however, and reach its higher 
forms it was necessary to bring in the wider and more com- 
plicated social relationships outside the family. These were 
called the political relations. As a result of these wider 
contacts, of “society” as he phrased it, language expanded 
and developed pari passu. Thus language is inextricably 
woven into and grows out of the very collective or social 


17Positive Polity, 2:185. 
18Positive Polity, 2:199. 
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life of humanity. How absurd, then, is the grammarian 
who assumed to’ be its creator. How blind to the realities 
the philosopher who does not see the collective nature of 
language and the inadequacy of his individualistic and in- 
tellectualistic point of view. 

While emphasizing the role of society in bringing forth 
language Comte at the same time found in “real” language, 
once it had arisen, the means whereby humanity preserves 
and transmits its achievements. As the institution of prop- 
erty transmits capital so, said Comte, language transmits 
the spiritual wealth of humanity. But the latter heritage, 
unlike property, is not destroyed in use but rather grows 
and develops with use, and instead of being concentrated 
in the hands of a minority it is used by all and thus more 
carefully preserved and transmitted. By its function of 
thus creating and preserving social unity its role is sacred 
because social. Chiefly through it, thought Comte, was the 
Great Being able to lift itself on the road of progress. It 
proclaims the true author of our life, the “mere existence 
of language is a standing reminder to us of the Great Be- 
ing, which is the author, the maintainer and the fosterer 
of language.” Hence, a true theory of language shows 
clearly that it is the collective life, the social process alone 
which creates and preserves and explains: “The worship- 
per, Christian or Musulman, when he thanks his God for 
the benefits which he really receives from the Human Provi- 
dence is forced to offer up his antisocial prayers in lang- 
uage, itself the perpetual creation of the Supreme Being 
whose existence he ignores. So too the Communist and the 
Socialist who obstinately shut their eyes to the continuity 
of mankind, cannot preach their wild schemes of reform, 
except in formulae built up by the united efforts of preced- 
ing generations.”® 


19Positive Polity, 2:215. 




















GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING 
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Government price-fixing in some form or other and in 
varying degrees has been practiced for centuries. During 
the Middle Ages there was much talk among lawyers and 
theologians about a “just” price for goods. This price they 
held was the vaiue at which things ought to exchange for 
other things. It was a ratio of exchange existing objec- 
tively, something outside of the will of the buyer or seller— 
something attached to the good itself. Hence, it was ar- 
gued, it is the duty of the state, or town, or the gild, to 
determine what this just and reasonable price actually is, 
and to enforce their decision in the market. 

With the increasing amount of exchange in the later Mid- 
dle Ages this idea of the necessity of some kind of govern- 
mental authority for the proper determination of prices 
became universally accepted. The industrial history of the 
period is replete with the rules and regulations of the mer- 
chant gilds regarding methods of production and the prices 
for which the goods were to be sold. In a rough way, this 
just and proper price was often interpreted to be the price 
which would afford a reasonable compensation for the labor 
. of the producer. 

But with the great increase in “»mmercial activity in the 
17th and 18th centuries and with the development of a more 
scientific attitude toward economic problems a complete re- 
versal of ideas occurred with regard to the necessity of the 
expediency of government price-fixing and government 
regulations of business in general. No doubt the extreme 
policies of regulation practiced by ambitious monarchs, who 
were bent on achieving national supremacy, had much to 
do with this reversal of form. 

As opposed to the old idea of strict government regula- 
tion of business, Adam Smith, in 1776, was reasoning that 
if everyone engaged in business is left to look after his own 
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interests the public will be well cared for by the forces of 
competition—that if a vender charges too much for his 
wares some competitors will step in with a lower price, and, 
therefore, only the more efficient competitors will be able 
to stay in business. Hence, the public will get the advan- 
tage of the most efficient production. If too many goods 
of a given kind are placed upon the market, prices will go 
down and this in turn will automatically reduce production 
to the amount required by the public; if not enough goods 
of a given kind are produced, the price will naturally go 
up and more producers will come into the field to meet the 
demands of the consumers. Hence, Smith argued, the in- 
terests of the individual and the nation are identical. Leave 
the individual free to follow his own inclination to get the 
highest return on his capital and labor and he will do exact- 
ly the thing which serves the public best. 


Such a policy of individual freedom of action in busi- 
ness without the strict rules and regulations of the 
government came to be called the laissez-faire, or “let 
alone,” policy. This policy of non-interference came into 
practice in the latter part of the 18th century and was domi- 
nant in Europe and America for about one hundred years. 

Gradually, however, we came to realize that a guarantee 
of efficient production with the natural and automatic ad- 
justment of prices by supply and demand was not applica- 
ble to certain naturally monopolistic industries, and that 
there are many so-called competitive industries in which 
the forces of competition are not so active and have not 
been so effective as the proponents of the laissez-faire pol- 
icy had assumed. In the United States we discovered dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century that the inter- 
ests of the railroad companies were not always in keeping 
with the interests of the public which they served. They 
were monopolies and the regulating forces of competition 
were absent. The Federal Government passed one regula- 
tory measure after another for a period of thirty-three 
years, until 1920 when the Esch-Cummins law was passed 
providing for the absolute determination of railroad rates 
by government officials. This same policy has been followed 
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by states and municipalities which regulate the operations 
and charges of the so-called public utilities, such as the gas, 
electric light, and water companies. 

Moreover, we have discovered that even in the more com- 
petitive industries, competition, if left to itself, does not 
settle our economic problems in such a satisfactory manner 
as was originally expected. During the past thirty-five 
years Congress has passed many laws to protect the public 
and the weaker competitors in business. We have our 
“blue-sky” laws to protect unsuspecting investors; we have 
our pure food laws to prevent adulteration of foods by 
scheming competitors. A Federal Trade Commission has 
been created to see that competition continues to function, 
and a Federal Reserve Board has been created to see that 
the banking system of the country is run in the interest 
of the general public. Many other instances could be named 
in which the government is taking a hand, at least as an 
umpire, in the game of business. We have had much prop- 
aganda in Europe and America for government ownership 
and operation of all big business units in industry and com- 
merce. It appears, however, that the better judgment of 
most of the civilized peoples today is solidly for individual 
initiative in business, with the government as a supervisor 
only of the general rules of the game. It is the rather ex- 
ceptional cases of government price-fixing and the present 
demands for government price-fixing with the problems in- 
volved, which I shall consider in this discussion. 


PURPOSES OF GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING 


The purpose of government price-fixing in its various 
forms and degrees has in most cases in the past been for 
the protection of the buyers, or consumers. Regulations of 
the markets of the Middle Ages were for the purpose of 
protecting the buyers against unfair practices of the trades- 
men. The United States Government inaugurated its policy 
of regulation of the railroads to protect the public which 
they served. The municipal regulation of waterworks and 
gas and electric companies has been undertaken in behalf 
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of consumers. This seems quite natural since the govern- 
ment attempts to look after the interests of the public in 
general, and the production and sale of any particular good 
or the rendering of any particular service usually involves 
a relatively small number of the people when compared with 
the number of buyers of their goods or services. Any reg- 
ulation which promises to improve the situation for the con- 
suming public is likely to be popular with any citizenship. 
We are today, however, having considerable agitation for 
price regulation in behalf of certain producers. Down in 
Argentina last fall the cattle raisers induced the govern- 
ment to pass a law providing for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to determine the price of beef destined for export. 
Brazilian coffee growers a few years ago found that they 
had more coffee than the world wanted, and one state in- 
duced the government to buy up a part of the crop so the 
planters might get a fair price for the remainder. In 1914 
it was recomended in the United States Congress that the 
Government buy up 5,000,000 bales of the cotton crop in 
order that the farmers who were losing heavily on low- 
priced cotton might be assured a satisfactory price. The 
recent Congress had bills presented which called for vary- 
ing degrees of government price-fixing in order to relieve 
the bankrupt farmers of the Northwest. 
Although government price-fixing is usually motivated 
by a desire specifically to protect consumers or a certain 
group of producers, it is evident that lawmakers are com- 
ing to consider more thoroughly the probable effects upon 
both the consumers and producers. The burden of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission today is to provide rates 
for the railroads which will make capital investments in 
the roads pay a certain dividend, whereas, formerly the 
great problem was to see that the public had a fair deal. 
Both the welfare of the public and of the owners is sought, 
but the owners have been coming in for greater considera- 
tion since the War. Recently in the case of price control for 
wheat certain members of Congress gave considerable 
thought as to the probable effects higher prices of wheat 
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would have upon the consumers as well as upon the produc- 
ers of wheat. 


CONDITIONS GIVING RISE TO PRICE-FIXING 


One of the most usual conditions which give rise to a de- 
mand for government price-fixing is the existence of a mo- 
nopoly. A monopoly always indicates unequal bargaining 
power and is universally condemned. Secondly, the prose- 
cution of a war often calls for certain readjustments which 
cannot well be made without arbitrarily setting prices. 
The extensive buying of war supplies on the part of the 
Government during the late war so completely upset the 
markets for certain commodities that it was considered 
necessary to protect itself and the buying public by setting 
maximum prices for which these supplies could be sold. 
Furthermore, the Government set the price of certain pro- 
ducts in order to stimulate production. This was true in 
the case of wheat which, it was estimated, would be required 
in enormous amounts to supply America and the Allies. In 
the third place, in periods of crises and business depression 
there is often a call for help on the part of certain interests 
which have been hit particularly hard. Such is the case 
at present with the wheat farmers of the Northwest, who 
are suffering greatly from the over-expansion of wheat pro- 
duction caused, in part, by the unusual demand for wheat 
during the War. 


WHEN GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING IS EXPEDIENT 


The consensus of opinion among economists is that gov- 
ernment price-fixing is expedient only when competitive 
forces of price determination become inactive and, in that 
case, only when general regulatory measures are not suffi- 
cient to make competition effective. There is, however, a 
possibility that government price-fixing may be expedient 
as a temporary policy, to aid an important branch of indus- 
try which is temporarily depressed. Legislators must use 
very careful judgment here, however, to avoid results which 
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are worse than the original situation. The probable effects 
of an artificial price, say on wheat, upon consumers’ de- 
mand, upon future production, and upon our foreign trade 
relations must be considered. From the standpoint of the 
government, if such temporary price-fixing schemes do not 
result in a net improvement for the country as a whole, 
they are unwise. 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF GOVERNMENT PRICE-i'.AING 


There are three important methods which a government 
may employ to control prices of goods and services. It may 
take over the industry and make it government property 
operated by government employees. Such is the case of 
the railways in many European countries. Under this 
method of price control the purpose of price-fixing may 
either be to create revenue for the government, or to serve 
the people at a minimum cost. If the motive is to obtain 
revenues it is a matter of the government receipt of monop- 
oly profits, and there is not likely to be any particular effort 
to render service, at a low cost. But if the purpose is to re- 
duce cost to the consumer, the rates or prices set are based 
purely on the cost of service, and the patrons of the business 
get what might have gone as private profit in the form of 
reduced rates. 

A second method is direct price-fixing, as was done in 
the case of wheat in 1918. The Government prescribed a 
minimum price of $2 per bushel for the crop marketed that 
year. Government regulations for railroads prior to the 
War gave the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
state railroad commissions authority to set maximum rates. 
The Esch-Cummins law of 1920 provides for absolute rate 
determination. 

A third method of price-fixing is that of government ma- 
nipulation of the supply. In order to raise the price of 
coffee some years ago the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, bor- 
rowed money and bought up a large portion of the coffee 
crop from its planters and stored it away in warehouses. 
The United States Congress recently considered a plan 
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which provided for the purchase and export by the govern- 
ment of our surplus wheat in order to raise the price for 


farmers. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING 


Once a government price-fixing policy is decided upon, 
complicated and never-ending problems arise. What shall 
the price be? Probably the most scientific basis for govern- 
ment price determination which has been used is that of 
the cost of production. This price, if it can be determined, 
meets the legitimate requirements of producers and may 
prevent extraordinarily high prices to consumers. There 
remains then the problem of determining the cost of pro- 
duction of the given commodity or service. 


WHEN THE AIM IS TO SET PRICES AT THE COST OF PRODUCTION 


The Problem of Variations in Costs. The war-time Fuel 
and Food Administrations and the Price-Fixing Committee 
of the War Industries Board soon after beginning opera- 
tions found that among the different producers of a par- 
ticular commodity there were very great variations in costs. 
If the prices were based upon the costs of production of 
the most efficient managers the great bulk of producers 
could not meet their expenses. If it were set at the average 
cost of production it was estimated that over one-half the 
producers would not be able to cover their costs and many 
would be compelled to drop out of the business. Then, 
should the price be set on the basis of the cost of produc- 
tion of the most inefficient producer with the most ineffi- 
cient capital? This would mean a very high price, since 
there is in every industry a small percentage of very ineffi- 
cient managers who are just barely hanging on and who 
will normally soon be forced out. Hence, the policy fol- 
lowed by the war-time Price-Fixing Committee was to ex- 
clude from consideration the cases of extremely high costs. 
The term “bulk-line” costs was invented to designate the 
highest costs which were not considered extreme or excep- 
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tional, and the price was set on the basis of the cost of pro- 
duction of this bulk-line producer. From 10 to 20 per cent 
of the total supply of the commodity was produced at higher 
than bulk-line costs. 

One purpose of war-time price-fixing was the mainte- 
nance of output, and under this plan producers of 80 to 90 
per cent of the total were getting a price equal to the cost 
of production, or more. It was contended by experts on the 
committee that the most inefficient were in the business 
only temporarily, but that others of their class would come 
in to take their places. Moreover, it was pointed out that 
in normal, competitive price-making the costs of represen- 
tative producers and not the most inefficient were the costs 
which were effective in determining normal prices over a 
period of time, since the extremely inefficient producers 
were in business at a loss and would remain only tempo- 
rarily. P 

The Problem of Joint Costs. In addition to the difficulty 
due to the variations in costs by different producers, there 
is the problem of joint costs. With all the data supplied by 
the best systems of accounting it is next to impossible to 
find an accurate basis for the cost of production of beef 
hides, since there is a combined cost of producing beef and 
hides. The same is true of wool and mutton. The same is 
true of the cost of passenger service as distinguished from 
the cost of freight service since the upkeep of the same 
roadbed and the same terminal facilities must be appor- 
tioned between passenger and freight service. Probably 
the most feasible plan in such cases of joint products or 
joint services is to be certain that the two prices, or the 
two rates, will together cover the total costs, but in reality 
this does not get at the cost of producing the specific pro- 
duct. 

Some Criticisms of the Cost-of-Production Basis for 
Prices. Granting that the above described methods of meet- 
ing the problems of cost variation and joint costs are reas- 
ably accurate in determining the cost of production, there 
are some important criticisms of the cost-of-production 
basis for prices. In the first place, cost of production, when 
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strictly adhered to, does not consider the demand for the 
particular commodity. If buyers come to consider this cost- 
of-production price too high other goods may be substituted, 
or if newly discovered substitutes are put on the market the 
sellers of the original commodity may be left high and dry. 
It must be considered also that the purchasing power of 
buyers, and therefore, the demand will vary over a period 
of time. We have been impressed recently with the effects 
of varying purchasing power in Europe upon the demand 
for our goods. Even a very good crop or a very poor crop 
in this country causes a great change in one year’s time in 
our demand for certain goods. Then, there may be such a 
thing as the producer having to sell at less than cost of 
production if he sells at all. 

The cost-of-production theory attacks the problem of 
price determination from the wrong angle. Normally, de- 
mand requisitions production through prices offered upon 
the market and producers attempt to produce the goods in 
such an efficient way that a profit can be obtained on the 
basis of these prices. If it is a losing proposition the more 
inefficient drop out and production is reduced to the point 
that prices will rise. But with prices arbitrarily fixed buy- 
ers have no means of indicating their changing require- 
ments for a particular good, and the producers either con- 
tinue to supply goods at the same rate or are abruptly faced 
with a refusal to buy. At best, price-fixing clogs the ma- 
chinery through which the consumers of a commodity indi- 
cate their requirements to producers. A third party, an 
outsider, has stepped in. 

That the cost of production is indirectly an important 
element in the determination of competitive prices is indi- 
cated by the fact that if the market price of a good is not 
high enough to cover the cost of production over a period 
of time the supply offered will decrease and the price will 
be raised. However, it is folly to maintain that cost of pro- 
duction determines competitive price, and, in case prices 
are fixed by the government on this basis, provision must 
be made whereby production can be controlled. If such 
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arbitrary price is set, and the demand for the commodity 
falls, producers will continue under the artificial stimulus 
and an over-supply will result. 







GOVERN MENT PRICE-FIXING WHICH AIMS TO DIRECT 
PRODUCTION 










Although in the majority of cases government price-fix- 
ing is done on the basis of the cost of production, there are 
some cases in which the aim is to direct production, rather 
than to protect consumers or to aid producers. The pri- 
mary motive of Congress and the President in setting the 
price of wheat at $2, and later at $2.20, in 1918 was to en- 
courage a great increase in production, which it was thought 
would be necessary to supply ourselves and the Allies in 
the war. In setting these prices no attempt was made to 
approximate the cost of production. It was rather an at- 
tempt to put the price high enough above the cost of pro- 
duction that every effort would be made to increase the size 
of the crop, and the policy was justified only on the ground 
that it would promote the national welfare. 
















GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING WHICH AIMS TO ADJUST THE 
PURCHASING POWER OF ONE GROUP 










There is another type of government price-fixing which 
is not particularly concerned about the cost of production 
as a basis for prices, nor do its proponents give a great 
amount of consideration to directing production. The aim 
of this particular brand of government price control insofar 
as it is developed at present is to increase the purchasing 
power of certain groups which are greatly in need of assist- 
ance. This was the aim of coffee valorization in Brazil. 
It was hoped that the coffee planters would by this means 
be relieved from a period of low prices and depression. 
The McNary-Haugen Bill which was recently before our 
Congress had similar aims. Briefly, the plan of this bill 
was to set an arbitrary price upon agricultural products 
which do not have the purchasing power that they had dur- 
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ing the period prior to the War. All buyers of the product 
in this country would be forced to pay this price, and all 
goods which were not disposed of would be exported by a 
government corporation to be sold at whatever price they 
would bring. Any losses which the government would in- 
cur would be made up by the producers. In order that the 
government price in this country should not be undermined, 
the plan calls for a system of tariffs which would prohibit 
other countries from shipping in and reducing prices. 

The authors and proponents of the bill had in mind par- 
ticularly the wheat farmers. The justification for such a 
scheme is that the wheat farmers are getting such a low 
price for their wheat that they are almost bankrupt, and 
that the Government is in part morally responsible for the 
situation, since it was instrumental in increasing wheat 
production. It is said that if the plan is put into effect 
that it will not only save the farmers of the Northwest but 
that their increased purchasing power will benefit the whole 
country. 


CRITICISM OF SUCH GOVERNMENT PRICE-CONTROL PLANS 
AS THE MCNARY-HAUGEN PLAN 


The proposal for the government sale of surplus products 
to foreign countries in order to raise the domestic price is 
a superficial remedy which does nothing to get at the real 
cause of the trouble. It is an artificial means of compelling 
home consumers to pay a higher price by withdrawing some 
of the domestic supply and prohibiting importation from 
other countries. Conceding the feasibility of the adminis- 
tration of the complicated scheme of government purchase, 
sale, and the apportionment of losses, on these sales on the 
world market among the producers, we are interested here 
particularly in the economic soundness of such a policy. 

In the first place, can we find a satisfactory substitute 
for demand and supply in price determination? The bill 
considered by Congress provided that the price should be 
fixed at a point which would give the producer the same 
purchasing power as he had on the average from 1905 to 
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1914, that is, if the prices of all other commodities be rep- 
resented by the index, 100, then the price of wheat, for 
instance, for that period would be represented by 100. But 
if the price for other commodities at present is 60 per cent 
higher than the pre-war period, then the price of wheat 
should be raised, 60 per cent above its price in the pre-war 
period. The question arises: Is there any particular reason 
why the purchasing power of the producers of a given com- 
modity should remain the same? 

Secondly, the increased price of a few important com- 
modities will raise the consumers’ cost of living, which in 
turn will tend to raise wages and the price of other pro- 
ducts. This may raise the index for other commodities to 
165 and call for another raise in the price of the subsidized 
product, and so on. Moreover, the increased price on the 
subsidized commodity will decrease domestic consumption 
to some extent and call for the government export of that 
much larger surplus. 

In the third place, a still more important question is that 
of the effect upon the production of the commodity. Evi- 
dently the condition which is meant to be remedied is due 
to over-production in relation to demand, and if the remedy 
maintains or increases the over-production, then it is de- 
stroying its own end. The high prices of wheat during the 
War, are, in part, the cause of the present over-production. 
If left to run its course the normal functioning of demand 
through competitive prices would remedy the situation by 
causing a reduction in the supply, but with an artificially 
maintained price the maladjustment is perpetuated. 

Finally, any plan of price control which calls for dump- 
ing goods upon the markets of other countries, and the pas- 
sage of tariff laws prohibiting importations, will likely be 
met with retaliatory measures by these countries. This is 
all the more true since the Government is doing the dump- 
ing. The Government policy to force domestic consumers to 
pay higher prices may thus involve the breaking of a for- 
eign market and a hindrance to friendly trade relations. 
The most probable result would be a tariff upon the good 
being dumped, followed by similar measures against other 
of our exports. 











METHODS BY WHICH THE ADMINISTRATION 
INFLUENCES THE LEGISLATURE 
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University of Oklahoma 


Upon a correct relationship between the administration 
and the legislature, depends much of the efficiency or lack 
of efficiency of present-day governments. As the business 
of governmental administration has grown to amazing pro- 
portions, the necessity for codperation between the admin- 
istrative and the legislative branches has become more and 
more apparent. Such coéperation is an essential part of the 
parliamentary system of government; while even the pres- 
idential system, with its theoretically independent branches, 
allows for a few legal and many extra-legal lines of influ- 
ence between the administration and the legislature. 

A little thought will show the imperative necessity of 
such influence. A correct business policy means that the 
administration, knowing its own needs and developing its 
plans, should be able to present these needs and plans to 
the legislature with a reasonable certainty of having them 
approved. At the same time, in the interest of political lib- 
erty, the legislature should exercise a degree of control 
over the administration, sufficient to prevent it from estab- 
lishing a tyranny of bureaucratic or any other type. Effi- 
ciency demands a further degree of control, which will make 
the executive branch of government responsible to the leg- 
islative branch for all administrative acts. While not all 
systems of government are built upon these principles, all 
systems permit certain reciprocal influences, which play a 
part of sufficient importance to warrant careful examina- 
tion. 

In general the following methods of control over legisla- 
tive action are granted to the administration or are em- 
ployed by it (though not all are used under every system) : 


A. Direct methods. 
1. The power to convene, prorogue, and adjourn 
the legislature. 
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The power to dissolve the legislature in case 
of disagreement between executive and legis- 
tive. 

The preparation and initiation of bills. 

The standing responsible for bills in the leg- 
islature. 

The promulgation of laws. 

The ordinance power. 

_ The power to refer measures to the people. 


The power of messages. 
Party leadership. 
The power to make appointments. 
The force of personality. 
The use of publicity. 
Personal contact between members of the ad- 
ministration and members of the legislature. 
The veto power. 
It will be seen that, roughly speaking, the direct methods 


of influencing legislation are used more largely under the 
responsible or parliamentary system of government, while 
the indirect methods are used more largely under the inde- 
pendent or presidential system. This statement, however, 
is subject to many exceptions which will be noted as we 
proceed to a more detailed consideration of the methods 
named. 


1. THE POWER TO CONVENE, PROROGUE, AND ADJOURN 
THE LEGISLATURE 


The first of these methods, that of convening, proroguing, 
adjourning the legislative body is quite common in Euro- 
pean countries as a power of the official head of the state. 
In Germany, for example, the President of the Federation 
may order the President of the Reichstag to convene that 
body at an earlier date than its regular time of meeting, 
and he may dissolve the Reichstag. In France, also, the 
President may summon an extraordinary session, and must 
do so when an absolute majority of the members of each 
chamber require it. The French President may adjourn 
Parliament, but not more than twice during the regular an- 


1German Constitution, Section II, Art. 25-25. 
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nual session, or for a longer period than one month in each 
case, and may dissolve the Chamber of Deputies with the 
consent of the Senate. In England, parliament is convened, 
prorogued and dissolved by royal orders; yet the decision 
to issue these orders is actually made by the ministry. 

In the United States National Government the executive 
has no general right to call sessions of the legislative branch, 
to adjourn it or to prorogue it; but he may call special ses- 
sions. In the constituent states, the legislative body deter- 
mines the length of its own sessions where they are not 
fixed by constitutional or statutory provision; and the exec- 
utive does not have the power to prorogue or lengthen its 
sessions. The governor is generally given the right to con- 
vene the legislature in special session, and may in some in- 
stances adjourn the legislature under certain conditions, 
such as inability of the two houses to agree upon a date 
for adjournment. 

As a rule then, in the parliamentary type of organization 
the executive has more control over the sessions of the leg- 
islature than in the presidential type. Is such control of 
advantage from the standpoint of administration? Un- 
doubtedly this power may be of considerable advantage, 
when used with the power of preparing and initiating 
measures. The head of the administration can call the leg- 
islative body together quickly, to consider the plans which 
he wishes to present to it. The power to prorogue may be 
useful in preventing hasty action on important matters, and 
in allowing time for reflection and careful consideration be- 
fore final action is possible. 


2. THE POWER TO DISSOLVE THE LEGISLATURE IN CASE OF 
DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN THE EXECUTIVE AND 
THE LEGISLATIVE 


In a cabinet crisis threatening the fall of the ministry, the 
clean cut proposition is presented, that the administrative 
and legislative branches are no longer in harmony; that the 
legislative no longer trusts the administrative branch with 
the conduct of government. By exercising the right to dis- 
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solve the legislative branch and call a new election, the ad- 
ministrative branch puts the dispute as to policy before the 
people. In case the election brings back the old legislature, 
or one that the executive can no longer control, the ministers 
resign. In case members of their own party are returned, 
they continue in power. 

Such a system makes for responsibility on the part of 
the legislature as a sanctioning body, as well as on the part 
of the administration. It provides an organization through 
which responsibility may be enforced, and a method of hold- 
ing the administration responsible day by day, for individ- 
ual acts, instead of making it responsible only in a vague 
general way for a totality of policy during a long period. 
Moreover, it develops a high degree of political judgment 
and responsibility on the part of the people, since live ques- 
tions are presented to them and they can take effective ac- 
tion immediately. 

It is a much better method of control than the recall, 
since the recall gives the people no opportunity to decide 
directly between the policy of the administration and the 
policy of the legislature. Furthermore, the recall as a rule 
will only be used in case of malfeasance in office, while under 
this system the opposing party is always on the lookout to 
defeat the administration on questions of policy and ad- 
ministration, thus holding it to a high standard of judg- 
ment and performance. 


3. THE PREPARATION AND INITIATION OF BILLS 


In the parliamentary organization, since the prime min- 
ister and his cabinet are really the directory committee of 
the legislature, they are responsible for the preparation of 
all public measures which are to be discussed by the legis- 
lative branch. This power of initiating laws has several 
direct advantages from the standpoint of administration. 
Thus, if the authority which carries out the laws is charged 
with the duty of initiating them, it cannot evade responsi- 
bility for unsatisfactory administration by saying that the 
legislature did not make proper or sufficient plans. Only 
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one who has studied administration widely, or has been in- 
timately acquainted with its practical workings, can appre- 
ciate the absolute necessity for workable legal machinery, 
without which there is sure to be uncertainty, delay, inter- 
minable court action, a tendency to shift responsibility and 
general confusion. 

Since the executive branch has a multiplicity of contacts 
with the practical problems of government, it is often in a 
better situation than the legislative branch to understand 
what policies should be initiated. This is particularly true 
in respect to administrative policies. 

When matters of policy have been decided, it is also much 
easier for the administration to secure the information nec- 
essary to the preparation of bills, than for individual mem- 
bers of the legislature to do so. Many statistics may have 
to be secured, constitutional and statutory relationships 
must be adjusted, administrative adaptation must be made, 
before a bill is ready for legislative consideration. The ac- 
tual preparation of a bill may require months of work by 
many different agents. Further, to convince the legislative 
body of the necessity of passing a measure, elaborate briefs 
may have to be prepared showing point by point the reasons 
for particular provisions. Also, the writing of a statute 
involves a high degree of technical skill in order to make 
sure that the proper kinds of legal appeal are provided, that 
provisions for hearings, notice, protest, and so on, are in- 
cluded in the measure, and that no “loopholes” and “jokers” 
remain. 

When laws carefully formed by the administrative body 
reach the legislative body they require practically no change 
in wording. The only question before the legislative body, 
therefore, is the question of policy. It is not necessary to 
make hasty amendments in order to improve the wording, 
provide for due process of law, and meet various constitu- 
tional provisions. The time of the legislature, then, is not 
consumed by petty clerical and legal details. 

When the individual members of the legislature formu- 
late bills, as in the United States, the greatest possible con- 
fusion results. Many conflicting measures may be intro- 
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duced; measures may conflict with existing laws or statu- 
tory provisions; bills may not be well drawn, and usually 
are not. The result is that legislative time is wasted on 
details. Hundreds of unnecessary and foolish bills are dis- 
cussed, and are even passed. The lack of logic, clearness, 
and precision in the law makes for endless agitation and 
confusion, and for weak and inefficient administration. 

From these considerations, it is evident that the admin- 
istrative authority should initiate measures. To plan is an 
executive function. To deliberate upon, criticize, and ap- 
prove plans, is a legislative function. 


4. STANDING RESPONSIBLE FOR BILLS IN THE LEGISLATURE 


A fundamental way in which the administration can in- 
fluence legislation is by standing responsible in the legisla- 
tive body for the bills which it has initiated. This method 
is used, as a rule, only in the parliamentary organization; 
for where the executive and the legislative branches are both 
elected there is usually so much jealousy that there can be 
no harmony of action. Despite occasional instances of ses- 
sions of Congress or of state legislatures in which admin- 
istrative guidance is accepted, it is only when the admin- 
istrative branch is really a committee of the legislative 
branch that this method is workable. Under the presiden- 
tial system, administrative support of bills depends on in- 
direct and extra-legal methods of making itself felt. 

Since the ministry, in the parliamentary system, are the 
most important men in the controlling party or parties, 
they exert a profound influence as political leaders... One 
arrives at a position of leadership only after long service 
in the legislative body or because of extreme brilliancy, and 
therefore the leaders are experts in debate, parliamentary 
law, rules and procedure, as well as in general knowledge 
of public affairs. Moreover, they are usually men of per- 
sonal force, which is an additional factor in making them 
masters of the situation. 

The preparation of laws, the possession of expert knowl- 
edge of the administrative system to which they are to ap- 
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ply, and the collection of statistics and data concerning 
them, place the ministry in a very advantageous position 
to present them to the legislative body in the most favor- 
able manner. The situation of the ministry as political 
leaders enables them to function as a steering committee for 
legislation, thus directing the course of measures through 
the house and managing the discussion upon them. Their 
right to vote upon measures, while unimportant enough in 
most cases, may turn the tide in a crisis. 

In the presidential type of organization, since the exec- 
utive does not sit in the house, all these advantages are lost. 
Under this system a multitude of unnecessary, worthless, 
ill planned, ill executed measures are introduced. They are 
discussed in committees, are changed both as to policy and 
form in either or both branches of the legislature, and are 
sponsored by individual members who have no concern 
with administering them when passed, and who may be ac- 
tuated by the desire to please some influential group of con- 
stituents rather than the necessity of supplying a workable 
legal basis for administration. 


5. PROMULGATION OF LAWS 


In the United States the president and the governors do 
not promulgate laws, although they have the right of sign- 
ing or refusing to sign them; and their “veto” makes a law 
invalid unless passed by an extraordinary majority. Both 
the French and German presidents, however, have the pow- 
er of promulgation. When a law has been enacted by the 
legislature in Germany the president may, before promul- 
gating it, submit it to a referendum of the people. Upon 
demand of one-third of the Reichstag, the promulgation of 
a federal law shall be deferred for two months; but when 
a law is declared by the Reichstag and Reichsrath to be 
urgent the president may promulgate it immediately in 
spite of such a demand. It is also his right when the Reichs- 
rath protests against a law passed by the Reichstag, and no 
agreement can be reached, to order a referendum to the 
people. In case he does not do so, the law is inoperative. 
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When a law has been passed in the Reichstag by a two- 
thirds majority against the protest of the Reichsrat, the 
president must either promulgate this law within three 
months, or submit it to a referendum. Obviously, these and 
other similar provisions of the German Constitution’ give 
the president very important powers over legislation. His 
power over amendments to the constitution is more limited, 
in that he may not promulgate an amending law passed by 
the Reichstag in spite of the protest of the Reichsrath, if 
the latter body shall within two weeks demand an appeal 
to the people. 

The president of the French Republic promulgates laws 
within a month after they are finally passed and transmitted 
to the government. During this month he may demand of 
the two chambers a new deliberation upon the law, which 
cannot be refused. However, a law which is declared urg- 
ent by an express vote of both chambers must be promu!- 
gated within three days.* 


6. THE ORDINANCE POWER 


Through the ordinance power the presidents of France 
and of Germany hold particularly strong positions as to 
minor legislation. The powers of the president of France 
in respect to supervising and securing the execution of the 
laws are put into effect by means of decrees and general 
orders. The French parliament also frames legislation in 
broad outlines, without the “minute and confusing details 
which are so characteristic of English and American sta- 
tutes . . . . Almost all the notable statutes of recent times 
provide that ‘an ordinance of public administration shall 
determine the measures proper for the securing of the exec- 
ution of the present law.’”* Occasionally parliament even 
gives the president power to issue ordinances on subjects 
as to which no legal regulations have been made.* 


“~ 


\ 
2Section V, Articles 70-76. B 


8Constitutional Law of July 16-18, 1875, Art. 7. 

*Sait, Edward M., Government and Politics of France, p. 46. 

SDuguit, Leon, Traité de Droit Constitutionnel, Vol. Il, p. 457. 
(Sec. revised ed.) 
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Article 48 of the new German constitution provides that 
if public safety and order shall be materially disturbed or 
endangered, the president may take measures necessary to 
the restoration of safety and order, including intervention 
by force of arms, and temporary suspension of guaranteed 
fundamental rights. However, any measures taken in vir- 
tue of these powers must be revoked at demand of the Reich- 
stag. Considerable ordinance power is implied in Article 
50, whieh reads:* “All orders and directions of the Na- 
tional President, including those concerning the armed 
forces, require for their validity the counter-signature of 
the National Chancellor or of the appropriate National 
Minister. By the counter-signature responsibility is as- 
sumed.” Comparable power is given directly to the admin- 
istration by Article 77, as follows: “The National Cabinet 
issues the general administrative regulations necessary for 
the execution of the national laws so far as the laws do 
not otherwise provide. It must secure the assent of the 
National Council if the execution of the national laws is 
assigned to the state authorities.” 

In the United States, no general ordinance power, so 
named, is directly bestowed upon the administration, in 
either the federal or state constitutions; yet a great deal 
of regulatory power legislative in nature is actually in the 
hands of administrative officers. Professor Fairlie has 
written an able article on this subject, in which he says: 


It is, of course, true that administrative regulations in the 
United States are, on the whole, of comparatively less impor- 
tance than Orders in Council and departmental regulations 
in Great Britain; and relatively still less important than 
have been the administrative ordinances of the German 
Bundesrath, or the decrees issued in the name of the President 
of the Republic of France, and similar regulations in other 
European countries. But the volume and importance of 
such administrative regulations in the national administration 





6Translation in English edition of René Brunet’s “The New Ger- 
man Constitution.” 

7Fairlie, John A., Administrative Legislation, Michigan Law Re- 
view, January, 1920. 
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of the United States, are nevertheless, deserving of much 
more attention than they have hitherto received. 

In state government such administrative regulations are 
also becoming of some importance, though still much less 
than in the national government... . 

.... in the case of Brushabder v. Union Pacific Railroad 
Chief Justice White held that the authority to confer on 
executive officers administrative powers to enforce an act 
was so clearly established as to be no longer in need of 
argument .... 

.... The power to make executive rules to interpret 
statues and to aid in the administration of laws, even when 
not expressly authorized, appears also to be clearly estab- 
lished by long practice .... 

At the same time the power to issue administrative regu- 
lations is not unlimited; and certain restrictions have been 
laid down by the courts. An executive regulation not au- 
thorized may be declared void; and a regulation interpreting 
a statutory provision may be overruled as erroneous.? The 
power conferred to make regulations for carrying a statute 
into effect must be exercised within the powers authorized, 
that is it must be confined to provisions for regulating the 
mode of proceeding to carry into effect the law as it has 
been enacted; and it cannot be extended to amending or 
adding to the requirements of the statutes nor to subverting 
the statute.... 

. it will be presumed that regulations adopted were 
to carry out the provisions of the statute, and not to embrace 
matters not covered, nor intended to be covered thereby.® 


7. REFERRING TO THE PEOPLE 


As we have already seen, the president of Germany pos- 
sesses the right to refer certain measures directly to the 
people. It is an interesting problem whether this right, 
which is very important under a completely parliamentary 
form of government, will prove to be so under Germany’s 
compromise organization. However, under some circum- 
stances an unfavorable popular vote would doubtless lead 
to the resignation of the cabinet or the dissolution of the 





82 Cranch, U. S. 170 (1804); 5 Blatchf, U. S. 63 (1862); 107 U. S. 
470 (1882). 
12 Corpus Juris, 845.” 
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Reichstag, according to the onus of responsibility for the 
rejected measure; and thus the people’s voice would really 
control their political agents. 

In England and in France, the prime minister, by bring- 
ing about a dissolution of parliament and a general election, 
refers to the people important questions of policy as to 
which the administration and the legislature cannot agree. 

This power of referring disputed questions to the people 
is not given to the President of the United States or to the 
Governor of any state; nor does it logically belong to an 
independent executive with a fixed term. In some states 
the people may demand a referendum upon any measure; 
yet this has no direct political consequences, since it does 
not change the personnel of either the administration or 
the legislature. 


8. INFLUENCING LEGISLATION THROUGH THE POWER 
OF MESSAGES 


In all free countries the executive sends official messages 
to the legislative branch. At the opening of a session of 
Parliament in England, the king or the lord chancellor reads 
to an assembly of both houses a speech from the throne, 
which is really a summary of the program outlined by the 
cabinet for the current session. Both houses prepare ad- 
dresses in reply to the speech from the throne. The reply 
of the House of Commons is, of course, the more significant. 
Its preparation and discussion “may occupy two or three 
weeks. Amendments to the address are often moved ex- 
pressing regret that certain matters were not mentioned by 
His Majesty, etc. An actually hostile amendment carried 
is equivalent to a vote of no confidence and involves the im- 
mediate resignation of the ministry.”*° 

The French Constitutional Law of July 16-18, 1875, pro- 
vides that the president shall communicate with the cham- 
bers by messages.": As has already been noted, the presi- 





10Macy, Jesse, and Gannaway, John W., Comparative Free Gov- 


ernment, p. 451. 
11Article 6. 
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dent of the German Federation is required to report to the 
Reichstag any measures which he may take by virtue of 
the emergency power bestowed on him by Article 48 of the 
Constitution. Though no special mention is made in the 
constitution of other messages to the legislative body, the 
requirement that the national chancellor shall determine the 
general course of policy and assume responsibility therefor 
to the national assembly implies a continuous stream of 
communication. 

Both the President of the United States and the Gover- 
nors of the individual states send to the legislative branch 
messages in regard to public affairs, which messages draw 
attention to conditions deserving particular attention and 
suggest laws which the administration consider desirable. 
With certain exceptions, to be noted later, these messages 
appear to have little effect upon the proceedings of the leg- 
islative bodies. 

Upon the theory that the executive and the legislative 
branches of a republican government are, of necessity must 
be, and of right ought to be, completely independent, many 
state legislatures have taken the stand that the governor’s 
messages do not deserve serious consideration, and that his 
recommendations must by no means be given any especial 
weight in influencing their deliberations. The fact that his 
messages are required by the constitution seems to have 
little effect upon this attitude. If, as frequently happens, 
the head of the administration is of a different political 
party from that in power in the legislature, it is almost a 
foregone conclusion that every proposal or suggestion em- 
bodied in the message will be rejected. 

State constitutions frequently provide that at a special 
session of the legislature no matters may be considered ex- 
cept those proposed by the governor. This insures discus- 
sion of the suggestions made in his message, but it by no 
means assures action in accordance with his views and 
plans. When the administrative head happens to be a 
strong party leader and his party is in power in the legis- 





12German Constitution, Article 56. 
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lature, his messages, naturally, are likely to receive more 
consideration than they would otherwise. Under these cir- 
cumstances the situation will be one of divided responsibil- 
ity for legislation, which is admirably described by Profes- 
sor Holcombe in the following passage :** 


Since the effectivenses of the veto power is a matter of 
common knowledge, the promoters of legislation often seek 
executive approval for proposed legislation before its in- 
troduction into the legislatures. The governors are induced, 
if possible, to endorse important projects of legislation in 
their annual messages to the legislatures, or to assist them 
by sending in special messages. The executive messages are 
looked to by the people of the states as legislative programs, 
and consequently exert a greater influence upon the course 
of legislation than any speeches that may be pronounced by 
ordinary members on the floor of either house. 


In times of great crisis, measures desired by the admin- 
istration and requested in messages are likely to receive 
favorable consideration by the legislature, which does not 
wish to tie the hands of the agent who must meet the crisis. 
This is particularly true of the Federal Congress in time of 
war. The same variability in the response of Congress to 
the President’s messages under ordinary conditions may be 
noted, that was observed in regard to state legislatures. 


9. PARTY LEADERSHIP 


Under both the parliamentary and the presidential sys- 
tems of government, party leadership may be an important 
method of controlling the legislature. In the parliamentary 
form, as has been pointed out, the leading man in the con- 
trolling party is almost of necessity chosen as premier. In 
order to make himself effective, he must choose the other 
leading men in the party as his colleagues. Since the cab- 
inet plans the legislative program, the party leaders thus 
become the leaders of both administration and legislation. 

In the presidential form there is no guarantee that the 





13Holecombe, Arthur N., State Government in the United States, 
p. 329. 
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president or governor will be a leader in the party which 
controls the legislative body. If he is, however, he may dic- 
tate legislative action to a considerable extent. This was 
the situation of Roosevelt, and of Wilson until the last two 
years of his administration, when Congress was no longer 
in political harmony with the President. The history of 
those two years shows that under the presidential form of 
government the executive may be an important leader in his 
own party and yet may be unable to control the legislature. 


10. THE POWER OF APPOINTMENT 


Under all systems of government, the executive possesses 
considerable power of making appointments to office. The 
administration, then, as the chief dispensor of patronage, 
can often influence legislation by appointing to official po- 
sitions friends or henchmen of the members of the legisla- 
ture; or by threatening to refuse positions to friends of 
those who oppose measures favored by the administration. 
While this misuse of the power of appointment is possible 
in the parliamentary system of government, it is not nearly 
so common as in the presidential system, for in the parlia- 
mentary system the ministry is already in control, while in 
the presidential system the administration must secure 
control. If control is obtained through patronage or the 
spoils system, most of the important positions are held by 
vote getters rather than able administrators. This means 
the undermining of all sound administration. 


11. THE POWER OF PERSONALITY 


In any governmental organization, a natural leader of 
men will lead. In a parliamentary organization the exec- 
utive must almost of necessity be a leader of men before 
he becomes a cabinet member or a premier. This means, 
of course, that the administrative organization is nearly al- 
ways headed by a man who has considerable force of per- 
sonality, as well as long experience and wide acquaintance 
with parliamentary practice. In the presidential organiza- 
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tion, there is only a chance that the administrative head 
will be a man of forceful personality. With our present 
system in the United States, a man of very great convic- 
tions or of much force is rather feared. At the same time, 
personality is an important factor, since direct methods of 
controlling legislation are not provided. This means that 
whenever persons of weak personality are administrative 
heads, the administration has little control over legislation; 
and its program, if it has the enterprise to prepare one, is 
subject to delay, confusion, neglect, and rejection. 


12. THE USE OF PUBLICITY 


Publicity is a very effective means of influencing certain 
types of legislative action. If the administration can fore- 
see what the people are thinking about, it can through pub- 
licity exert a profound influence upon the legislature by 
suggesting plans putting the ideas of the people into laws. 
It should be clearly borne in mind, however, that the power 
of publicity is very narrowly limited in its application, to. 
questions in which the people take a genuine interest. If 
one can judge by the votes taken on various types of con- 
stitutional amendments and laws referred to the people, the 
people are only interested in large emotional, moral or eco- 
nomic questions. They have not an iota of interest in prob- 
lems of law or administration. The administration cannot 
therefore influence the legislature by the use of publicity, 
in the very matters where its influence is chiefly needed if 
it is to carry on governmental] affairs properly. 

The question may well be asked, what type of government 
affords the greatest opportunities for the use of publicity? 
Probably the parliamentary form is best adapted to the em- 
ployment of this method, because of certain special features. 
Thus, at the beginning of sessions of parliament the min- 
istry as a rule introduces a whole plan of action which is 
open to view, and later guides its bills through parliament. 
Everyone knows who is responsible for all important meas- 
ures, and is able to follow the course of every measure in 
the legislative body. Since on any issue the ministry may 
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not be able to get the support of the House, and so may 
resign or call a new election, the people are more watchful 
and better informed about the questions under considera- 
tion than they are under the presidential type of govern- 
ment. 

In the presidential type no general plan of action is in- 
troduced by the administration. Bills are introduced from 
time to time by individuals. No one can keep touch of them 
in their travels through committees, readings, conferences, 
etc., in both houses. The house calendar changes from day 
to day and no special time is set for a long consideration 
of certain kinds of policy. As a result little interest is 
shown. Since the people know that they cannot intervene 
in any effective way until a fixed time which may be years 
ahead, and that even then they will be called upon to decide 
among candidates rather than to express their will on a 
specific question, they lose interest. 


13. PERSONAL CONTACTS 


Contacts between members of the administration and 
members of the legislature, or committees of the legislature, 
are found in all forms of government. Their extent, and 
the weight of their influence, are hard to measure. In the 
presidential system of government these contacts are for- 
tuitous, as executive and legislative are theoretically inde- 
pendent save for fixed formal relations; while they are in- 
herent in the parliamentary system, which makes the exec- 
utive the leader of the legislature. 


14. THE VETO POWER 


The veto power is a favorite instrument in presidential 
government. It is used in the Government of the United 
States, and in that of every state except North Carolina. 
This power enables the administrative department to nulli- 
fy measures passed by the legislature unless they are re- 
enacted by an extraordinary majority. While the veto 
power is of considerable importance, its influence is of neg- 
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ative rather than positive ey It enables the admin- 
istration to prevent poor legislation, but it does not enable 
it to initiate significant legislation and secure the enact- 
ment of this. The threat of its use may, of course, lead to 
the amendmeht of bills under consideration, but this is not 
necessarily true. jIts chief disadvantage is that it gives 
very great power to one man who cannot be held directly 
responsible for the use or misuse of such power. While 
legislatures may repass bills which have been vetoed, if they 
can secure extraordinary majorities, the veto power is often 
exercised after the close of a legislative session, when there 
is no possibility of overcoming it.’ Thus the veto power 
serves to divide responsibility for legislation, while accom- 
plishing no positive good, except the occasional defeat of a 
foolish measure which the legislature would not have dared 
to pass unless it anticipated the use of the veto by the exec- 
utive. 

Under the parliamentary form of government there is 
no place for the veto power, nor is it found in France, Ger- 
many, or England. The British sovereign has not attempt- 
ed to exercise the ancient prerogative of the crown to veto 
an act of Parliament, since the time of Queen Anne. The 
French president may require the reconsideration by the 
chambers of any measure; but has no veto power. The 
powers of the German president over the promulgation of 
laws are extensive, as we have seen; but they do not include 
a true veto.'* 

It is evident from the foregoing examination that the 
parliamentary system of government provides much more 
direct, rapid, and certain methods by which the adminis- 
tration may influence the legislature, than does the presi- 
dential system. Whether this is an advantage or disadvan- 
tage depends upon the attitude which is assumed in regard 
to the administration. If it is regarded as a necessary evil, 
which may at any time develop into a tyranny subversive 





14Brunet says (op. cit., p. 163) that the German president has “a 
kind of right of veto”; but a study of the Constitution, especially 
Article 74, shows that some other expression would be more appro- 
priate. 
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of popular liberties, and held in check only by the vigilance 
of an independent legislative body, obviously it should be 
prevented from securing any direct and permanent control 
over the legislature. If, on the other hand, the administra- 
tion is regarded as a group of experts, always subject to 
legislative approval, but exercising a free hand in planning 
and executing public policies, so long as it can command 
the confidence of the legislature, unquestionably this ex- 
pert planning body should be placed in a position in which 
it can deal with the legislature directly. Since the latter 
conception is gaining ground as the fear of tyranny be- 
comes a matter of history rather than a living issue, it is 
probable that the idea of separation of powers which has 
dominated American political theory for so long will be 
abandoned, in favor of a system which permits the estab- 
lishment of a logical and efficient relationship between the 
administration and the legislature. 





AN ENGLISH OPINION OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE 
IN 1860 


DAVID Y. THOMAS 
University of Arkansas 


In 1858 Spain notified the United States that she was 
sending an expedition to Mexico to protect persons and 
property and to compel Mexico to do justice for past inju- 
ries. In the spring of 1859 Great Britain sent a similar 
notice. In his December message of that year President 
Buchanan, in speaking of the unfortunate condition of 
affairs in Mexico, referred to “our traditional policy” as 
inconsistent with the intervention of any European power 
in the domestic concerns of that republic.” In July, 1860, 
Great Britain invited the United States to join her and 
France and Spain in identic notes to the Miramon and 
Juarez governments for the calling of a national assembly 
to settle their differences and establish a stable government. 
In his reply Secretary Cass declared that the time for such 
intervention was not propitious and warned France and 
Spain against attempting to acquire any more territory in 
that region. 

The extract given below was copied from the Vanburen, 
Arkansas, Press, January 8, 1861, which credited it to the 
London Weekly Dispatch of December 30, 1860. The lang- 
uage of the extract indicates that the editor of the Press 
did not begin his quotation with the first part of the article. 


“The ‘Munroe (sic) Doctrine,’ that absurd exaggera- 
tion of a statesman’s extravagant dictum, to which Eu- 
ropean powers have, for mere peace and quiet’s sake, al- 
most pusillanimously deferred, would be repealed by the 
Americans themselves. The bankrupt anarchists of 
Mexico would be made answerable to Great Britain in 
the same penalties as other offending states. If France, 
or Spain, or this country had a quarrel with an offend- 
ing republic of Central America, the aggrieved would 
vindicate their cause after the old fashion, by attack, 
by invasion, by holding any portion of the territory 
as a guarantee for indemnity, or as a security against 
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wrong in the future. What state of sufficient author- 
ity is to go to war to dispute this international right, 
hitherto left in abeyance, in deference to the arrogant 
claim by the United States, that no European power 
should hold territory in their neighborhood? If one 
Anglo-Saxon confederation thought of repelling such 
an expedition, the other would be sure to invite it. All 
history tells us that such is the nature of things. Thus 
the continent of America would be annexed to the pol- 
ity of the world instead of being severed from it; a re- 
sult, according to the present state of human affairs, 
certainly not to be deprecated, unless by those who 
yield the exceptional advantage. 

“Cuba would be perfectly safe in Spanish keeping. 
The annexation by purchase would be as vehemently 
protested by one republic as it might be striven for by 
the other. Whatever we may think and care for it in 
regard to the slave trade, that would be still more con- 
firmed to the use of the Spaniards and their venal vice- 
roys. The United States were proud of thwarting them 
in their favorite crime, and did somewhat toward ren- 
dering it more difficult of commission. The evil eye 
fixed in the island by those who desired to seize it, had 
its effect of deterring some outrageous wrongs. Here- 
after, the United States would be powerless for good 
or evil in the matter. Great Britain might take Cuban 
produce complacently, or it must fight the anti-slave 
trade singly.” 


179 





RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF CRIME IN URBAN AND 
RURAL COUNTIES OF ARKANSAS 


A. W. JAMISON 
University of Arkansas 


Certain statements and beliefs regarding the greater 
prevalence of crime in cities prompted a study of the sit- 
uation in Arkansas. As a basis for this investigation the 
published report of the Attorney General of Arkansas for 
1921-1922 was consulted, and convictions only were taken 
as evidence of crime. Time did not permit an extensive 
study, therefore, six counties were selected in which were 
six of the largest cities of the state to represent urban con- 
ditions. For the rural side two groups were studied, six 
mountain counties and six lowland counties, as it was be- 
lieved conditions were so different that some such differ- 
entiation should be made. 

The crimes were classified, first, as crimes against prop- 
erty, sex crimes, liquor crimes, and miscellaneous. Sec- 


ondly, they were classified according to sex and color of the 
criminal. In all 2,436 crimes were listed and the primary 
classification follows: 


Table 1 


735 by white men in urban counties. 
726 by white men in rural counties. 


578 by black men in urban counties. 
252 by black men in rural counties. 


30 by white women in urban counties. 
36 by white women in rural counties. 


70 by black women in urban counties. 
9 by black women in rural counties. 
The population distribution is as follows: 


Table 2 
Rural Counties 
Urban Counties Mountain Lowland 
131,708 89,998 
744 74,939 





Total population ... .334,495 132,452 164,937 
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The importance of differentiating the mountain and low- 
land counties immediately became apparent when it was 
found that the black population of the former was practi- 
cally negligible, while it makes up nearly one-half of the 
lowland population and nearly one-third of those in the 
urban counties. 

The data for the various counties were summarized and 
the following tabulations give the results for these three 
groups of selected counties in the state. 


Table 3 
Crimes According to Kind 


Total 
Six Counties— Property Sex Liquor Misc. Pop’n 
Gn. séuaessoneadans 723 66 355 442 334,495 
Rural Mountain ....... 116 33 56 55 132,452 
Rural Lowland ....... 286 13 182 230 164,937 
Table 4 
Relative Frequency of These Crimes 
No. Per 
1000 
Six Counties— Property Sex Liquor Misc. Total Pop’n 
We SoNscdcese 21.6 1.9 10.6 13.2 47.3 4.7 
Rural Mountain .. 8.8 2.5 4.2 4.2 19.6 4.7 
Rural Lowland ...17.3 0.8 10.9 13.9 32.9 3.3 
Table 5 
These Crimes as Committed by Whites 
White 
Six Counties— Property Sex Liquor Misc. Pop’n 
WE hb eceesccosccsus 337 38 210 253 215,873 
Rural Mountain ...... 115 31 56 55 131,708 
Rural Lowland ....... 169 4 129 133 89,998 
Table 6 
Relative Frequency by Whites 
No. Per 
1000 White 
Six Counties— Property Sex Liquor Misc. Total Pop’n 
CE: be ceeeenies 15.6 1.3 9.7 11.2 37.8 3.8 
Rural Mountain .. 8.7 2.3 4.2 4.2 19.4 1.9 


Rural Lowland ..18.8 0.4 14.3 14.7 38.2 3.8 
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Table 7 
These Crimes as Committed by Blacks 


Six Counties— Property Sex Liquor Misc. 
Urban 28 145 189 
Rural Mountain 0 0 
Rural Lowland 9 54 97 


Relative Frequency by Blacks 
No. Per 
1000 Black 


Six Counties— Property Sex Liquor Misc. Total Pop’n 
Urban F 2.3 12.1 15.9 62.7 6.3 
Rural Mountain . 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.4 0.04 
Rural Lowland ..15.6 1.2 12 12.9 36.9 3.7 


The counties chosen for this investigation were carefully 
selected as representative of their classes. One discrep- 
ancy of course occurs in that whole counties are used. The 
urban counties have a large rural population, and consider- 
ing the situation in the rural counties it seems fair to as- 
sume the crime rate in cities is higher than in the urban 
counties, therefore the difference between city and country 
is really greater than as here indicated. In column five of 
Table 4 the rate in urban counties is about half again as 
great as in the lowland and almost twice as great as in the 
mountain counties. 

In regard to the kinds of crime committed in different 
environments we find that crimes against property are most 
common in urban areas, and least common in mountain 
territory, while the latter yields by far the greatest percen- 
tage of sex crimes. Liquor crimes are about equal in city 
and lowland and about two and a half times as common 
as in the mountains, and the same is true of the miscella- 
neous group. 

When a comparison according to color is made, leaving 
out the mountain figures for reasons already given, it is 
seen that blacks commit twice as many crimes against 
property in urban areas, in proportion to their numbers, 
as do whites, nearly twice as many sex crimes, and a much 
larger proportion of liquor and miscellaneous offenses. In 
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all, city black criminality is almost double the white. When 
whites and blacks are compared in the lowland counties the 
blacks show a slightly lower rate in all save sex crimes. In 
the latter the black rate is nearly three times as high as 
the white rate. 

The first table bears out the well known fact that men 
are far more prone to commit crime than are women. But 
remembering that the total rural population represented 
is considerably less than the urban, it is interesting to note 
that white women commit more crimes in rural areas in 
the proportion of 36 to 30 while black women reverse this, 
offending 70 times in the urban to 9 times in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

This investigation is not to be regarded as conclusive but 
it does indicate an interesting field of investigation. Fur- 
thermore while no attempt has been made to discover causes 
for these differences, if further studies bear out these find- 
ings it will open another problem, namely methods of limita- 
tion. 











LATIN AMERICAN NEWS AND NOTES 


PREPARED BY FRANCES SCARBOROUGH 
University of Texas 


BRAZIL 


Friday, July 5, a revolution broke out in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. The coup d’etat which is reported to have begun 
about 10 o’clock Friday night, reached its climax about 8 
o’clock Saturday morning, and was completed at noon by 
the capture of the Federal Buildings by the rebels befcre 
scarcely a move could be made by the Government. A veil 
of rigid censorship was immediately drawn upon all infor- 
mation bearing upon the situation, and during the entire 
period of the revolution, reliable reports have been vevy 
meager indeed. 

Although official reports are noncommittal regarding the 
cause of the revolution, it is supposed that this and the rev- 
olution of 1922 are the result of practically identical under- 
lying causes, that is, the struggle of the military and civilian 
factions for control of the government. Since the Para- 
guayan War (1865-1870), military rank has been at a pre- 
mium in Brazil, and high military officials have played no 
small part in the actual direction of national affairs. As 
a matter of fact, the military class was responsible for the 
overthrow of the Empire and the establishment of the Re- 
public in 1889, and have since regarded themselves as the 
saviors of the nation. The first president of the Republic 
was a marshal, selected by the first Constituent Congress, 
but when at the first popular election in 1894 a civilian was 
chosen for President, and he was succeeded in 1898, 1902, 
and 1906 by other civilians, the power of the military class 
was thought to have been broken. However, in 1910, 
whether by fraud or not, a Marshal was once more a Presi- 
dent, the return to military control was marked. Dr. Ar- 
turo Bernardes, upon his election by the national caucus 
of the Republican Party as its candidate for election in 
1922, came out frankly in opposition to military interfer- 
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ence in national politics. The campaign that year was a 
bitter one, and even when Dr. Bernardes had been declared 
elected, the militarists vowed he would never be allowed to 
take office. Their threats materialized in the Revolution 
of 1922, in which the Government defended itself. 

In the light of these events, the allusions in the reports 
to “loyal troops,” as opposed to rebel troops, and the “de- 
position of the Bernardes Government” assumes a signifi- 
cance. Two reports received by the Associated Press, com- 
ing by way of Buenos Aires, mention the supposition that 
the movement had as its object the secession of Sao Paulo 
and its establishment as an independent state. There is 
nothing in historical fact or contemporary events to sup- 
port this theory. 

Brazil finds herself, since her recent civil disturbance, 
more pressingly than ever before concerned with the prob- 
lem of defense. The extension of her railways is the main 
problem confronting her, and until this is accomplished, 
probably within the next fifty years, she will have to pay 
particular attention to her naval forces. Parallel missions 
for the direction of the army and the navy have been estab- 
lished, but neither have functioned to the extent of testing 
its power or capacity. At the Pan-American Conference at 
Santiago, Brazil took the lead in advocating the applica- 
tion of the conclusions of the Washington Conference in 
1922 to the naval forces of the A B C countries, and pro- 
posed a common formula of naval defense for the three 
countries in spite of her superior size. Unless Brazil gains 
in political stability in the near future, a land defense must 
also be created sufficient to enable the de facto government 
to be at all times capable of self-defense, and capable of 
maintaining that order which is necessary to the well-being 
of the republic. 


CHILE 
President Arturo Alessandri won a notable victory for 


reform this spring after a bitter three-year struggle with 
the wealthy and reactionary Chilean Senate by prevailing 
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upon this conservative element of the government to agree 
to pass a bill shearing the Senate of its power as controller 
of the cabinet. The power of the Senate to deadlock Con- 
gress was the stumbling block upon which all of President 
Alessandri’s plans were destroyed, and this has been upset 
by the rise of a conscious middle class of which the Presi- 
dent himself is the avowed champion. 

The extent of the defeat to which the upper house was 
forced to subscribe is indicated by the provisions of the bill 
which it passed: 

(1) To the President is given the power to continue the 
payments approved for the previous fiscal year whenever 
Congress fails to adopt a new budget in time. 

(2) The law fixing the effectives of the military garri- 
son at the capital is automatically re-enacted ten days be- 
fore its expiration. 

(3) Congressional elections and procedure are to be 
more strictly regulated. 

(4) The Senate loses its power to dismiss the cabinet. 
This prerogative in the future is reserved for the lower 
house. 

(5) The minister of foreign affairs is to be chosen with- 
out regard to his political affiliations. 

In addition to this victory, President Alessandri forced 
Congress into acceptance of his arbitration compact with 
Peru over the sovereignty of Tacna and Arica, a question 
over which his predecessors had bickered for thirty years. 
It cost him half a year’s fight and half a dozen cabinets to 
obtain the consent of Congress to the Washington Agree- 
ment by which the Tacna-Arica question will be submitted 
to the President of the United States, but he did it. 

At the opening of the new session of Congress on June 1, 
for the first time during the administration of President 
Alessandri the Government had a majority in both houses 
of Congress. The presidential message dealt with the bud- 
get deficit which has been carried since 1920, and expressed 
a strong protest against the political strife which is hold- 
ing up the work on the 1924 budget. The message also 
urged the establishment of a central bank to regulate ex- 
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change, furnish adequate credit facilities and generally to 
meet the financial needs of the country. 


COLOMBIA 


According to a New York announcement of April 18, the 
Colombian Government is indignant over charges made be- 
fore the United States Senate in the Teapot Dome investi- 
gation, of irregularities in connection with the ratification 
of the Colombian Treaty by the Harding Administration. 
A check-up of Colombian accounts and of diplomatic cor- 
respondence reveals that no money has been paid to for- 
eigners, and that Edward F. Doheny and Harry Sinclair 
have no interests in Colombia and have made no attempt 
to enter the field. The only concession granted to Ameri- 
cans since the treaty was ratified was to the Andean Na- 
tional Corporation for a pipe-line. The deal is still under 
negotiation. Some years ago concessions were granted tq 
American interests—the de Mares concession which is 
owned by the Standard Oil Company, and the Barco con- 
cession which is owned jointly by Mr. Doheny and the 
Texas Oil Company. No company has succeeded in secur¥ 
ing development concessions. 


CosTA RICA 


Ricardo Jiminez was elected by Congress as President of 
Costa Rica on May 1, and took oath of office on May 9. His 
cabinet is announced to be composed of the following men: 

Juan Rafel Arguella de Vars—Foreign Affairs. 
Napoleon Quesada—Public Education. 

Rafzl Castro Quesada—Interior. 

Tomas Soley Guell—Finance. 

Carlos Volio Tinoco—Public Works. 

Pompilio Ruiza—Public Security. 


CUBA 


The Veterans and Patriots’ Association, which was or- 
ganized last August, has proved to be the reaction agent in 
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the rebellion against the Zayas regime in Cuba. Open re- 
volt broke out April 29 in Santa Clara province, with a 
skirmish in the city of Santa Clara. Federal soldiers were 
immediately dispatched in pursuit of the rebels, and the 
Government ordered the arrest of the leaders of the assv- 
ciation. April 30, other brushes occurred between Federal 
and rebel forces. President Zayas issued a proclamaticn 
promising immunity to civilians who lay down their arms 
and return to their homes. Two further engagements took 
place near Cienfuegos on May 3 in which the rebels suf- 
fered appreciable losses of equipment. Dispatches from La 
Prensa in Havana refer to the flight of Frederico Laredo 
Bru from Cienfuegos, and the practical certainty of his 
leadership of the movement. Negotiations between the Cu- 
ban and the United States Governments for munitions of 
war were being carried on meanwhile, and a shipment of 
airplanes ordered from a private concern was already en 
route. 

By May 5, the revolutionary movement had spread to 
Oriente Province, but subsequent to May 10, peace remained 
undisturbed. The comparative suddenness with which 
peace was established is probably due to the combined 
effects of the approval of the United States War Depart- 
ment of the sale of munitions and guns to the Cuban gov- 
ernment amounting to approximately $208,000, and the 
proclamation by President Zayas offering amnesty to rebels 
who would desert the cause and return to their homes. 


American soil held a majority of a special committee of 
five of the supreme council of the Veterans and Patriots’ 
Association at the outbreak of the revolution. The move- 
ment against Zayas is alleged by them to have root in a 
platform embodying the very points made by General Crow- 
der in his memoranda to President Zayas in 1922. They 
charge the president with having enforced the reforms tem- 
porarily as the only way of obtaining the sanction of the 
American Government for a $50,000,000 loan. After he 
obtained the loan, the cabinet formed by General Crowder 
was dismissed, and graft and dishonesty again prevailed. 
The United States has maintained the position that Zayas 
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is Cuba’s legally elected president, that Cuba has an excel- 
lent election law, and that there is no excuse for armed re- 
bellion against a government as a supplement to the ballot 
box. 

Industrial unrest as well as revolutionary activity char- 
acterized the month of April in Cuba. On April 8, long- 
shoremen and dock workers struck for a minimum wage 
of $4 and other demands, and by April 28 the strike had 
extended by sympathy to include truck drivers, street car 
employees, iron and marble workers, cigar workers and 
typesetters until some 30,000 workers were involved. For 
three days transportation in Havana was completely par- 
alyzed. The Cuban Government maintained a strictly neu- 
tral attitude except to promise to protect the electric light 
and water supply in Havana. On April 26 the sympathetic 
strike was called off. The port workers remained on strike, 
but normal conditions prevailed in the absence of any bel- 
ligerent attitude on the part of strikers. 


ECUADOR 


On April 27, the United States press announced that a 
grant of a certain territory, to which Ecuador claimed the 
title, had been made by the Peruvian Government to an 
American Syndicate. The grant was announced to have 
been made in connection with the construction of a railway 
from Paita to Huallaga in Northern Peru. The apprehen- 
sion which this news excited in Ecuador was quieted by a tel- 
egram on May 22 from the Peruvian Foreign Minister to 
the Peruvian Legation in Ecuador, denying the validity of 
the report. 


GUATEMALA 


Communication from the Mexican border and the Carib- 
bean coast of Guatamela to the Bay of Fonseca at the south- 
ern end of Salvador will be established with the completion 
of the 100 miles of railroad between Zacapa, Guatemala and 
Santa Anna, El Salvador. A group of American capitalists 
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have acquired the International Railways of Central Amer- 
ica from British interests. This is now the largest Ameri- 
can owned enterprise outside of the United States. It rep- 
resents a corporate value of $57,000,000 with 597 miles of 
railway in operation. On May 26, the Department of State 
announced that Guatemala had ratified the General Treaty 
of Peace and Amity, and the convention for the establish- 
ment of international commissions of inquiry, both of which 
were adopted at the Central American Conference held in 
Washington two years ago. Guatemala is the first Central 
American country to ratify the convention for commissions 
of inquiry, as well as the first to ratify the Treaty of Peace 
and Amity. Both of these agreements are the outgrowth 
of various treaties, designed to promote tranquility in Cen- 
tral America between the United States and the Central 
American Republics, which have been made at intervals 
since 1907. It is thought in diplomatic circles that the con- 
vention for commissions of inquiry will go far in the main- 
tenance of peace and the furthering of amicable adjustments 
between the Central American Countries. The United 
States Government, which is a party to the convention, is 
enabled by it to use its powerful influence in the peaceful 
adjustment of disputes without seeming to meddle in the 
affairs of the Central American countries. 


HAITI AND SANTO DOMINGO 


On March 18, all United States Marines were withdrawn 
from Haiti as a result of prevalent peaceful conditions 
there. 

On May 4, delegates from the Dominican Republic were 
scheduled to arive in Port au Prince for the purpose of 
conferring with Haitian delegates previously designated by 
the President, regarding the boundary dispute between the 
two countries arising from the interpretation of the Treaty 
of 1894. 

HONDURAS 


The Honduras Revolution, which broke out in the early 
part of April, is the result of the ruthless ambitions of poli- 
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ticians in Tegucigalpa who would not agree upon a fair way 
to settle the presidential succession as the late Rafael L. 
Guiterrez’s term drew to a close. President Coolidge prof- 
fered the friendly assistance of Sumner Welles, commis- 
sioner of the Dominican Republic, in bringing about a peace 
parley in accordance with the Treaty of Peace and Amity, 
signed at Washington in 1923, by the Five Central Amer- 
ican Republics. Representatives of the revolutionary and 
the de facto governments were invited to treat with the 
mediatory services of representatives from Costa Rica, San 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Guatemala. By April 28, all four 
governments had accepted the invitation to meet April 30 
at Amalpa. 

The first conference between the revolutionary and the 
de facto governments was held in Amalpa on April 24 upon 
which occasion six out of ten candidates for the provisional 
presidency were eliminated. May 1, a preliminary agree- 
ment was signed whereby General Vicente Tosta, chief of 
one of the revolutionary factions, was elected provisional 
president. A formal convention was signed aboard the 
United States warship Milwaukee, and on May 5, peace 
was Officially restored. 


Tegucigalpa was in control of the revolutionists, accord- 
ing to reports on April 24, and as a result of the restora- 
tion of order, General Causey recommended that his force 
of Marines be withdrawn. By May 3, Provisional Presi- 
dent Tosta had named a cabinet at Tegucigalpa, and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Amalpa Agreement, a de- 
cree of the provisional government on May 29 called for an 
election on June 29, 30, and July 1 of deputies to a constit- 
uent assembly to convene formally at Tegucigalpa on July 
31. 

August 3 news was received in the United States that 
the revolution had blazed again. General Gregorio Ter- 
rera, minister of war in the recently formed provisional 
cabinet, was reported to have fled to the mountains, taking 
with him a considerable supply of troops and ammunition. 
The cabinet has been reformed. Salvador Aguirre was made 
foreign minister; General Martinez Funes, minister of 
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war; and Felip Calex, minister of the interior to succeed 
General Tiburcio Carias who resigned. The United States 
Government had held itself in readiness at the recurrence 
of the disorders to dispatch American warships from near- 
by points to Honduran waters, and on August 11, the cruis- 
er Galveston was ordered to report to Ceiba. It is possible 
that troops will be sent to protect the legation at Teguci- 


galpa. 
MEXICO 


Three developments of importance occured in Mexican 
affairs during the period from June to September: (1) the 
action against H. C. Cummins, British Chargé des Archives 
in Mexico, and the request for his removal from Mexico in 
June as persona non grata with the Mexican Government. 
(2) The suspension of the Lamont-De la Huerta loan by 
President Obregon on July 1, and (3) the presidential elec- 
tion on July 6, and the stormy campaign leading thereto. 

Premier MacDonald had for some time been desirous of 
regulating Great Britain’s relations with Mexico, and had 
decided that Sir Thomas Hohler should go immediately 
upon a special mission of investigation of conditions and 
report to him. The plan was for Cummins to return to 
England upon Hohler’s arrival in Mexico. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Rosalie Evans, widow of the former president of the 
Bank of London in Mexico, and a British subject who 
owned very desirable property near Puebla in Texmelucan, 
had been the storm center of considerable agitation. She 
had had several very valuable pieces of land taken as 
“ejidos” or grants to the villages, and more recently a pres- 
idential decree had expropriated the entire property for 
the site of an agricultural school. Mrs. Evans actively com- 
bated these expropriations and obtained in her interest, the 
intercession of Mr. Cummins. His alleged discourtesies to 
the Mexican Government were declared by MacDonald to 
be in the interest of the safety of a British subject. 

June 18 the premier recalled Cummins, broke off rela- 
tions with Mexico and entrusted the protection of Britain’s 
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interests there to America and Chile. The Hohler mission 
was abandoned. On August 3 Mrs. Evans was shot from 
ambush and killed. Investigations of her death were or- 
dered immediately by President Obregon, as well as the 
Departments of Foreign Relations and of the Interior of 
the United States, and the British Embassy, and Mexican 
Federal troops were sent in pusuit of the slayers. Prompt- 
ness on the part of the Mexican Government to apprehend 
the murderers is the thing which will do most toward re- 
lieving the strained relations which now exist between the 
British and Mexican Governments. 

Mexico was unable to pay the interest due on June 30 on 
its reorganized debt. The Mexican press favored President 
Obregon’s decree suspending service on the debt as the only 
practical course in view of the failure to obtain a loan with 
which to balance the budget which recent revolutionary 
expenditures had depleted. Public opinion is against pay- 
ment to foreign bondholders as long as federal employes’ 
salaries remain in arrears. Seventeen million five hundred 
thousand dollars fell due on July 1 on an approximate debt 
of $500,000,000. Efforts on the part of the government to 
secure advances on the loan from the committee of Inter- 
national Bankers in New York have failed because the asso- 
ciation will not accept the petroleum production of the next 
five years as security. They reject the security on the 
grounds of its inadequacy, and because of the uncertain at- 
titude of the government toward the oil industry. President 
Obregon has ordered departmental economies for the en- 
suing year by which he hopes to effect the saving of 
$12,000,000 and thereby continue the service on the debt. 

According to a census taken in the year 1923 by the 
ministry of industry and published by the newspaper El 
Universal, $593,500,000 is invested in industries in Mexico, 
divided as follows: 


Transportation, including railroads, 470,683,687.96 pesos. 
(National Gold) 

Mining, 384,396,100. 

Clothing and garments, 88,636,981.84. 

Petroleum,, 69,816,900. 

Power, 66,899,210. 

Food, 71,992,485.99. 
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Numerous small industries are unclassified. There are 
264,458 laborers of which 1,180 are foreigners, more than 
16,000 women, and 11,000 children. 

It is understood that the ministry of finance, in an effort 
to improve the purchasing value of the silver peso, will 
halt the export of gold in order to supply the mint with 
the necessary gold for coinage. The plan is to restrict, as 
far as possible, the coinage of silver; to sell drafts directly 
to local merchants through the monetary commission, ac- 
cepting payments in silver at current rates of exchange; 
to distribute silver on the local market where there is no 
oversupply in order to relieve the present congestion. 

In view of the tension and skirmishing which have accom- 
panied the campaign of General Calles and General Flores 
for the presidency, the Federal Government quartered 
troops in Mexico City to prevent disturbance on election 
day, July 6. The efforts of the Government to deliver 
over the country in peace to the newly elected president re- 
sulted in the suppression of even the slight disorders which 
broke the peace on election day. Armed patrols and ar- 
mored automobiles carrying rapid-fire guns seemed to ex- 
ert a very soothing effect upon the easily inflamed political 
passions of the Mexican people. 

According to official reports, on July 11 General Plutar- 
co Elias Calles polled 41,455 votes, and General Angel 
Flores polled 8,549 votes. Two rival Chambers of Deputies 
have arisen out of election disputes, each claiming to be 
the choice of the voters. General Calles announced that he 
would not intervene in these disputes but would leave mats 
ters in the hands of the deputies. The Labor and Agrarian 
candidates, constituting what is known as the “revolution- 
ary bloc,” have declared that they will form a legislature 
of their own if an attempt was made to prevent them from 
taking their seats. The first session of Congress will be 
further enlivened by the rift which has arisen between the 
conservative and radical supporters of General Calles. 


NICARAGUA 


Two Conservatives, General Emiliano Chamorro and Car- 
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los Cuadra, and three Liberals, Juan B. Sacasa, Leonardo 
Arhuello and Luis Correa, are candidates for the presidency 
of Nicaragua subject to the election which will take place 
in October. As early as March 13, the break of the con- 
servative party into factions supporting respectively the 
candidacies of General Chamorro, former minister to the 
United States, and Dr. Carlos Cuadra Pasos, minister of 
foreign relations, showed itself in political riots in Mana- 
gua. Again on April 15 a clash occurred at Granada. 


During May, Dr. Sacasa and General Chamorro were 
nominated by the Liberal and Conservative parties respec- 
tively. May 8, the Nicaraguan authorities were reported 
to have frustrated an attempt on the part of the followers 
of General Chamorro to kidnap President Martinez, and 
furthermore to have obtained evidence that General Cha- 
morro was concentrating forces and caching war mate- 
rials preparatory to beginning a revolution. In the mean- 
while, prominent Conservatives and Liberals had held a 
council and agreed upon a fusion ticket; Carlos Salezeano, 
Conservative, for president, and Juan Bautista Sacasa, Lib- 
eral, for vice president. In view of the stormy political 
outlook, the desire of these men for international harmony 
prompted them to ask the United States Government 
through its minister of foreign affairs, if it would look 
with favor upon such a combination ticket. This govern- 
ment stated its desire to see elections in the Central Amer- 
ican states consummated peacefully, but declined to declare 
preference regarding candidates. Beyond that, it said 
nothing except that the candidacy for re-election of Pres- 
ident Martinez would not be recognized because of his in- 
eligibility under Article 11 of the Treaty of Peace and 
Amity signed at Washington in 1923. In that article Cen- 
tral American countries agreed not to recognize any gov- 
ernment which comes into power through a coup d’etat or 
a revolution, and bound themselves not to recognize the 
government if any person elected as president, vice-presi- 
dent, or designated as chief of staff is leader of a revolu- 
tion or is connected with such leader through blood rela- 
tionship or marriage. 
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PANAMA 


The United States Department of State announced on 
April 24 that the Taft Agreements of 1904 which were due 
to expire May 1, 1924, would be extended one month. This 
extension was made to allow for the drafting of a new gen- 
eral treaty to replace the agreements, and various executive 
orders pertaining to Canal Zone matters. The Panama 
commission arrived in Washington early in March. 

The number of deputies in the National Assembly of 
Panama is increased from thirty-three to forty-three as a 
result of the census returns of October, 1920, which gives 
that republic a total population of 446,098 as compared with 
401,428 of the previous census in 1910. 


PARAGUAY 


Mr. Elegio Ayala, a Liberal and former provisional presi- 
dent of Paraguay was elected president on May 11 for a 
term of four years. Dr. Emanuel Burgos was elected vice- 
president. The Liberal Party, of which Mr. Ayala is the 
head, experienced only slight opposition in the campaign 
and in the elections. 


PERU 


Dr. Hernan Velarde, eminent diplomat, jurisconsult and 
publicist, recently presented his credentials at the White 
House as ambassador of Peru. 

Receipts for the year 1924 were estimated in the Peruvian 
budget at 7,879,489 Peruvian pounds (approximately $4.10 
per pound). Estimated expenditures amounted to an equi- 
valent sum, of which more than one-third was assigned to 
the work of the Department of Agriculture. The next larg- 
est sums were assigned to the Departments of the Interior 
and of Justice. 


VENEZUELA 


The work of the technical commission upon the demar- 
cation of the frontier between Venezuela and Colombia has 
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progressed harmoniously. The personnel of the commission 
consists of both Colombian and Venezuelan engineers of 
avowed ability, appointed by the president of Switzerland 
who is arbiter for both governments. By a recent decision 
of the commission, the village of Viento was assigned to 
Venezuela, representing a territorial extension of 1,000 
kilometers. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY B. F. WRIGHT, JR. 


THE PERSISTENT PROBLEM OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Forp, Henry JONES. Representative Government. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1924. Pp. 318.) 

Not only is the present work a worthy successor to The Rise and 
Growth of American Politics, The Natural History of the State, and 
The Cost of Our National Government, but it is also a lineal descen- 
dant, and a very worthy one at that, of the most penetrating of all 
books on the form of government generally adopted by modern states, 
John Stuart Mill’s Considerations on Representative Government. 
Indeed, Professor Ford, in his task of testing the workings of repre- 
sentative governments of today, follows closely after the analysis of 
Mill and his conclusions are in large part those of Mill altered only 
as the lessons of the past half century or so have demonstrated 
a clear need for changes in theory. Like Mill he applies the all- 
important but too often overlooked test “how has it worked in 
practice”? The results are both interesting and significant. Even 
more clearly than Lord Bryce has Professor Ford pointed out the 
inadequacies of certain representative institutions of the present. 
The importance of the book for American students of politics is 
increased by the fact that he deals in large part with representative 
government in these United States. 

The work is divided into two parts, the first, which occupies about 
a third of the book, dealing with Origins, the second with Character- 
istics. The theory of Teutonic origin finds no mercy at his hands. 
To the contrary, a critical survey of the available evidence causes 
Professor Ford to conclude that representative government “origi- 
nated as a bud put forth by monarchy,” that it “developed first in 
England, not because people were more free there but because 
monarchy was stronger there than elsewhere,” and finally that “in 
making its start it got its mode and form from the church.” It is 
further contended that the widespread adoption of this form of 
government dates from the revolutionary year, 1848. 

However, it is the second part of the book which will be of greater 
interest and importance to those who read the work. If it were not 
for the breadth of his treatment, this section might seem to be little 
more than a continuous criticism of the representative institutions 
now found in the United States. Most of this may be attributed 
to his profound conviction, a view which many of us have in common 
with him, that our system of checks and balances, of frequent cam- 
paigns, of jungle ballots, and of little centralization of responsibility 
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produces a complex of institutions which “is not a workable system 
of government.” He further holds that the “natural trend” of this 
system “is towards correction of its infirmities through development 
of absolute authority.” With Mill he holds that the legislature 
should legislate not govern. Its powers of supervision and control 
must extend to the whole structure of government but it should not 
attempt to deal with problems of administration or with the initiation 
of most of the matters brought before it. Nor does he favor judicial 
review of legislation under ordinary circumstances. “The abnormal 
exaltation of judicial authority in America is correlated with an 
abnormal degradation of legislative authority, and will surely dis- 
appear if ever the cause is removed.” He has little sympathy with 
the theory of the necessity of a bicameral legislature and almost 
none at all with the “divided representation” of an elected chief 
executive. After a brief discussion of presidential elections in this 
country, he concludes: “If Mill was right in holding that ‘the most 
important point of excellence which any form of government can 
possess is to promote the virtue and intelligence of the people them- 
selves, then no condemnation can be too strong for the practice of 
choosing the chief executive by popular election, even if the practice 
is reconcilable with public order, which in the long run it has never 
been found to be.” Still another form of “divided representation” 
that he opposes is the initiative, referendum, and recall. 


It is refreshing to find an author who can point out so keenly 
the defects in our system of government without relying solely upon 
the vague solution—more and better education. That we need just 
that, few will deny, but the solution seems, nevertheless, to have 
its inadequacies as a working program. Professor Ford, like James 
Harrington, has great faith in the value of improvement through in- 
stitutional changes: “The present reputation of Switzerland for 
frugal and prudent management of public affairs is a consequence 
of the system that was introduced by constitutional reforms, affording 
a conspicuous instance of the moral transformation which a sound 
organization of government can afford.” For our own spurious form 
of representative government he would have substituted one like 
that of Switzerland or the Barbados rather than the cabinet system 
of most of the European states (see pp. 190-198). He believes that 
where the legislature elects the executive for a definite term the 
worst evils of representative government are avoided. In its true 
forms it is still the ideally best form although in the case of its 
spurious forms “no other sort of government the world has ever 
known has given power and opportunity to so many worthless 
characters, or has produced a class rule of quite so degraded a type.” 

In placing such great stress upon the possibilities of improvement 
through legal changes Professor Ford has, however, overshot the 
mark. It is noticeable that he does not quote Mill’s remark that 
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“in politics, as in mechanics, the power which is to keep the engine 
going must be sought for outside the machinery; and if it is not 
forthcoming, or is insufficient to surmount the obstacles which may 
reasonably be expected, the contrivance fails.” After all, American 
government has had tremendously difficult problems to face; problems 
of expansion, of development, and of amalgamation; problems that 
would stagger any people who advanced to their solution with any 
sort of representative institutions. His comparisons to Switzerland 
and the Barbados are fair and worth while ones, but the institutions 
of these countries have not been tested with problems of the mag- 
nitude and complexity daily encountered in this country. The insti- 
tutions have undoubtedly been at fault, but to attribute all of our 
difficulties to those of the machinery itself seems to be unduly one- 
sided as an analysis of the American problem. 

Another important short-coming of the work is the failure to 
consider the economic and social bases of the present order as they 
bear upon political development and reorganization. Professor Ford 
does not, for example, consider the question long since raised by 
Machiavelli, can republican institutions endure and function properly 
where there is a substantially equal distribution of property? Can 
representative government be really representative in the United 
States if the present tendency toward the concentration of wealth 
continues? From the day of Aristotle it has been recognized that 
no one form of government is ideal for all conditions (it will be 
remembered that Mill qualifies his remarks, referred to above, about 
the ideally best form of government, and the question recurs: is the 
present structure of society adapted to a representative democracy? 
Or was Jefferson correct in contending that democracy could not 
function satisfactorily in an industrialized population? 

Those of us who believe with Mr. Justice Holmes that “the con- 
stitution is an experiment, as all life is an experiment,” will welcome 
such works as this one of Professor Ford’s in which the data gath- 
ered from the carrying on of the experiment is critically examined 
and made the basis of a significant discussion of the problems con- 
stantly with us. We may disagree with certain of his conclusions; 
we may feel that he has left the most difficult of the problems of 
present representative government untouched, but we can certainly 
feel grateful for his contribution toward the building up of a more 
satisfactory interpretation of the modern political system. 

B. F. WRIGHT, JR. 
University of Texas. 


BusHEE, FrepericK A. Principles of Sociology. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. 577.) 
This book is a very valuable contribution to the science of sociology 
in three respects. 
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First, it is an admirable selection of the subject matter which 
belongs within the scope of the principles of sociology. The book is 
not intended as an introductory course in sociology, and therefore, 
does not cover the ground of text books used for an introductory 
course. It is a serious discussion of the fundamental principles which 
underlie all special problems and which explain all social phenomena. 
The science of sociology covers an immense field of knowledge, and 
one of the best services which any one can render to the understand- 
ing of the science is to embody in one volume the results of special 
investigators in reference to the varied aspects of social life. Pro- 
fessor Bushee’s discussion of the genetic factors is fuller and more 
thorough than that contained in any book on sociology which has yet 
appeared. His discussion of the cultural forces (morality, art, science, 
and religion) is brief but comprehensive, and brings out the modern 
points of view. Especially meritorious is his discussion of art, a 
subject which formed a large part of the sociology of Auguste Comte, 
and which Herbert Spencer intended to give a large space to in his 
Principles of Sociology, but which he omitted altogether only because 
of declining health. Strange to say that Spencer’s omission of the 
subject seems to have influenced all sociologists since his time in their 
uniform omission or casual reference to the subject. 

Professor Bushee gives a rather brief discussion of the psychologi- 
eal factors and states as his reason that he thinks these factors 
can best be developed as a separate branch of sociology. 

He gives a very complete statement and analysis of the factors 
of the physical environment. The book in fact emphasizes the physical 
and biological factors. 

Second, the subject matter of the book is synthetically arranged 
and forms an admirable unity. 

Third, the author brings to bear upon each division of his subject 
matter a scholarly knowledge, a penetrating insight, a felicity of 
exposition, and a rare soundness of judgment. In his discussion of 
the cultural forces he displays a breadth of outlook and clearness 
of comprehension not often found in books on sociology. His chapter 
on art is especially noteworthy for its presentation of the social 
aspects of art from the point of view of standard authorities. 

My criticism of the book is that it leaves out valuable subject 
matter such as is furnished by Sumner’s Folkways, and Cooley’s 
Social Organization and Social Process. 

JEROME Down. 


University of Oklahoma. 


Swenson, R. J. The National Government and Business. (The 
Century Co., New York and London, 1924.) 

This is a timely and valuable book, of interest to a more varied 

group, perhaps, than the name would indicate. It is a handy sum- 
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mary for the constitutional lawyer, a reference book for teachers of 
American Government, and a manual of information for business 
men in general who are concerned with the attitude which the govern- 
ment is taking toward business. 

The author has attempted an objective attitude toward the contro- 
versial problems which are included under his subject. The result 
at first seems to be a rather cold-blooded production, a compilation 
of quotations. The method certainly has the virtue of offering 
authoritative statements, mostly from court decisions, rather than 
a mere statement of the author’s opinion, which might not carry so 
much weight to the reader. Even if this were all that he has done, 
it would be worth while as a convenient compendium of information 
from first-hand sources. 

But as a matter of fact, he has not been able to maintain a 
thoroughly objective viewpoint. His own views are revealed by the 
choice of quotations, as, for instance, in the paragraph headed “Does 
Protection Protect”? They are, however, uniformly well chosen, 
presenting both sides fairly, and evidently intended to illustrate 
existing tendencies. The quotations are from theorists as well as 
from court practise. Where he does speak his own mind, he is 
vigorous and unambiguous. He is scornful (p. 166) of the argument 
derived from the war-time operations of railroads, against govern- 
ment ownership; he criticises (p. 223) the Child Labor decision 
(Hammer v. Dagenhart), citing other Supreme Court decisions as 
the basis of his argument; and he says of the United States Steel 
Corporation case that “the feverish partizanship that agitates politi- 
cal Washington had found its way into the cloistered sanctum of the 
law.” One has the feeling that it was a distinct effort of repression 
on the author’s part which limited the number of such personal 
expressions of opinion. 

And if one may judge by the preliminary chapter, this is the reader’s 
loss. In a few clear words he sums up there the relation of govern- 
ment to business, including a statement of the opposing theoretical 
views, a historical summary, and, most important, the existing 
tendencies. “The functions of government are no longer exclusively, 
or even primarily, negative; they are constructive, intended to pro- 
mote as well as to protect the general welfare.” “The growth of 
the law of the police power, during the last fifty or sixty years, 
therefore, marks the swing away from the individualism of the 
18th and first half of the 19th centuries, back to a policy of public 
regulation of business and industry.” He is somewhat pessimistic 
as to existing practises: “Corruption in politics has a parallel in 
the unfair practises of the business world”; and he concludes that 
“there is safety only in codperation, based upon the principle of 
social service.” 

It is a relief to find no footnotes. A table of the some 800 cases 
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cited is given, and references are included in the text. A detailed 
Table of Contents and a good index are supplied; and a list of 
reading references is found at the end of each chapter. It is always 
possible to quarrel with the selections of the excerpts to be used in 
such a book as this, but to the reviewer the choice seems excellent. 
One or two of the rather catholic list of authorities might possibly be 
criticised. But it is unquestionably a book of high authority, and 
should prove very useful. It is the sort of a book that everyone 
interested in industrial problems, whether from the governmental or 
business point of view, needs on hand; and if it is not the only one 


of that sort, it is probably the best. 
CLYDE EAGLETON. 








De.srucK, Hans. Government and the Will of the People. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1923. Pp. 
XIII, 192.) 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to the new”; yet the cer- 
tainty, if not indeed the measure, of advance must very frequently 
be tested by the vigor of the dissent rather than by the strength of 
the major force. Delbruck’s book, written at the University of 
Berlin in 1911, but published for the first time with an epilogue after 
the war, contains a strong, though not impassioned, dissent in defenso 
de the political organization which made ante bellum Germany great. 
The German character is the same as before 1914; hence, there is no 
justification for any great alteration in German institutions. Neces- 
sity is the maternal parent of governments as well as of other in- 
vention; therein lies an explanation for the change. 

Delbruck maintains his thesis with evidence and not by mere itera- 
tion. “Government must be based on the will of the people,” cries the 
demagogue. Admitted: but the formula means nothing until con- 
tent has been given to its symbols. In the words of Hegel, “The 
people are that part of the State which does not know what it wants.” 
Thus are we forced back upon Platonic standards as a test for an 
ideal state. But the author does not become embroiled with the Greek 
or Kantian system of universals; he deals rather with concrete 
particulars. Politics and not philosophy is his subject. 

Parliamentary government is a monistic institution which cannot 
be trusted because it affords no check on the people. In very truth 
its ship of state cruises without even that pilot, for the complexity 
of modern political organization renders impossible a clear expression 
of the vow populi. A dualistic system is required—‘“A professional 
government with a popular representation as a control station beside 
it.” (P. 53.) “What matter if the King should even be reduced to a 
dot on the ‘i’? As said Frederick William III, “The ‘i’ must be dotted.” 
What if the Reichstag be merely a fig leaf on naked absolutism, as 
Liebknecht declaimed. It serves a necessary purpose. But still no 
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such extremes as these exist in fact or in contemplation. The German 
theory of government is a dualism of two vital powers: “The or- 
ganized political intelligence of officialdom and the people which 
expresses its various instincts in Parliament.” (P. 124.) A vigorous 
bureaucracy developed around a capable life executive furnishes a 
fly wheel that stabilizes the political machine to which the people 
render the propelling power. “A strong authority ‘from the grace 
of God’ and ‘with the will of the people’ continually codperating with 
each other will maintain a continued equilibrium; that is what con- 
stituted Rome’s strength.” (P. 89.) Truly has the doctrine of checks 
and balances, nurtured by Montesquieu and given concrete expression 
by our National Constitutional Convention, become a tool in strange 
hands. 
BRADY COLE. 


Houston, Texas. 


Peck, ANNIE S. Industrial and Commercial South America. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. xvii, 509.) 

The lamentable ignorance in the United States concerning our 
Latin-American neighbors in this hemisphere is so great that every 
additional publication on the general subject or special parts of it 
should be heartily welcomed if prepared in an effective way by a 
competent authority. The work under consideration may be said 
to come up to that standard. 

It may perhaps be questioned whether the book is “indispensable,” 
as the jacket modestly asserts it is, “for the manufacturer, the 
exporter and importer, for the traveler, for the statesman, for the 
teacher, the student, and the general reader.” In reality there is 
little information contained in the book which is not available in 
other sources, though perhaps in less compact and comprehensive 
form. It is one of the disappointments of the book that the author’s 
“many years and many thousands of miles of South American 
travel” do not stand out more conspicuously as a major factor in 
making the work better than anything else available. Even the ac- 
curacy which is emphasized as the chief merit of the volume compared 
with the “guesswork” of previous information fails to stand up under 
a critical examination. In the very frontispiece the map of South 
America speaks of “Bolivar” instead of “Bolivia.” There are other 
typographical errors and some inaccuracies in facts or conclusions. 
Such mistakes are inevitable in an undertaking as comprehensive as 
this is and do not seriously detract from the value of the work, but 
they are sufficiently numerous to indicate that a more modest boast 
by the publishers, stating that the greatest possible accuracy had 
been striven after but that slips must inevitably have crept in, would 
have seemed a wiser declaration. 

But if one ignores the perhaps pardonable exaggerations of the 
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advertisements, the authoress herself being more modest in her 
foreword with regard to the impossibility of attaining strict accuracy, 
the book is a valuable addition to our sources of information on the 
particular phases emphasized by the writer. From the very title of 
the book one would understand that history and government were 
not given much emphasis, and in truth the treatment accorded those 
important subjects is the briefest of the brief. Equally to be re- 
gretted is the fact that the style of presentation is so encyclopedic 
and matter of fact. The writer explains, indeed, that the vast labor 
of collecting data and the effort to attain accuracy left no time for 
“rhetorical embellishment.” Nevertheless it seems a pity that an 
experienced authoress with a background of years of intimate ac- 
quaintance with the natural beauties of the country and the pecu- 
liarties of its peoples and customs should not have expended some 
effort in giving the book the literary touch which would have served 
to distinguish it from the prosaic presentation that would characterize 
a compendium of facts by an ordinary compiler without literary 
advantages. 

It is as a reference book rather than as a book for reading that 
this work evinces its usefulness, and as such it will be valuable if 
not “indispensable” to the classes of persons appealed to on the 
jacket. 

HERMAN G. JAMES. 
University of Texas. 


Woop, Epirh Eimer. Housing Progress in Western Europe. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1923. Pp. x, 210.) 

Edith Elmer Wood, author of “The Housing of the Unskilled Wage- 
earner,” has brought out another timely and valuable book under the 
above title. The present work is the result of diligent first-hand 
study of the housing situation in Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
France and Italy, and gives an excellent idea of what has been done 
and what is being attempted in these countries to correct the evils 
of poor housing conditions and to give to each family a home of its 
own. 

The book discusses in a thoughtful way such important subjects 
as building costs, housing shortage, housing standards, rent restric- 
tion, ete., and such significant movements as codperative housing, 
garden cities, employers’ housing, housing societies, municipal housing, 
industrial housing, and the like. There is also presented an intelli- 
gent treatment of such matters as government loans, state action, 
subsidies, private initiative, home ownership, housing legislation, 
and other similar topics. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the growing literature on the 
subject and gives the American reader a supply of information it 
would be next to impossible to find elsewhere without much labor 
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and months of time spent in Europe itself. Moreover it brings home 
the fact that America is lagging behind the countries of western 
Europe in finding ways to solve one of the most important and 
difficult social problems. 

W. E. Getrys. 


University of Texas. 


LAPE, EsTHER EVERETT, (Editor), Ways to Peace. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. Pp. 463.) 

Following up the great popular interest that has recently been 
aroused by the Bok Peace Plan contest, Miss Esther Everett Lape, 
member in charge of the Policy Committee of the Bok Peace Award, 
has edited twenty of the representative plans that were submitted 
in the contest, under the title Ways to Peace. The plans present a 
very great variety, ranging from suggestions for the entrance of the 
United States into slightly closer relations with the League, without 
joining, to the setting up of an organization of scientists for the 
securing of the peace of the world. Among the writers of plans 
included in the compiliation are Professor Borchard of Yale, Gutzon 
Borglum, sculptor; Simeon Strunsky, journalist; Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard; David Starr Jordan; Professor 
Manley O. Hudson of Harvard; Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, and others. 
Professor Levermore’s plan, which received the award, is also in- 
cluded. 

As stated by Miss Lape in her introduction to the collection, “in the 
plans here published, in the winning plan, and in the thousands of 
other plans prepared and submitted, it has set in motion far-reaching 
currents of ideas and opinions. It has been the means of extending 
understanding of the ways to peace, and in so doing needs no apology, 
nor justification, and no defense. In this growth of popular under- 
standing, there is the surest indication that at some not very distant 
date the United States will choose one of these ways.” (47) Re- 
gardless of how unscientific some of the plans may seem to the 
close student of international affairs, there is at least real food 
for thought in the twenty plans that are here presented. 

LuTHER H. EVANS. 


Stanford University. 


In The Great Betrayal (Robert M. McBride & Co., 1924, pp. 341, 
including an appendix of 141 pages) the author, Edward Hale Bier- 
stadt, attempts a survey of the problem of the Near East. Using 
all the documentary and first-hand evidence available, he gives a 
vivid account of the horrors of Smyrna and furnishes some documen- 
tary proof that the Turkish atrocities were ordered by the “higher- 
ups.” He discusses the economic and historical background of the 
whole Near East situation, outlines the earlier policies of the United 
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States and the Great Powers of Europe, and, by contrasting these 
policies with results, endeavors to prove his thesis that Greece and 
the Christian Minorities were shamefully betrayed by those states. 


The Purple or the Red by Charles Sherrill (Doran, 1924, pp. 318) 
assumes the need of checking radical movements and propaganda 
and, as a means to that end, urges the utility of kings. But they 
must be kings of the right sort, kings who appeal to the imagination 
of their subjects, who reign but do not rule, who serve as symbols 
of unity in their respective kingdoms or empires, who are rallying 
points for loyalty, and who give an appealing, dynamic touch to an 
otherwise staid conservatism. In short, they are to be antidotes 
for the evils of radicalism. The author considers the present mon- 
archs of Europe and shows, by appropriate details, incidents, and 
characterizations—all enlivened by personal touches, how they are 
bulwarks to conservatism. 


Although Professor W. Jethro Brown’s Underlying Principles of 
Modern Legislation (E. P. Dutton) was first published in 1912 it is 
still of considerable value to the student of politics, economics, and 
sociology. Its popularity is attested by the fact that the present re- 
issue is its sixth. Much illustrative material and some writings of 
value bearing upon the subject matter of the book have become availa- 
ble since the first appearance of the book and might well have led to 
a revision as well as a reissue. Nevertheless, the work in its form 
is of distinct importance in its field and the publishers did well in 
keeping it in print. 


The fifth volume of C. R. L. Fletcher’s Introductory History of 
England (E. P. Dutton) which has recently been issued deals with 
the period from Waterloo to 1880. Emphasis is placed upon the 
foreign and colonial problems of the era, religious questions, and 
“home politics.” A final chapter deals in interesting fashion with 
the outstanding literary, scientific, and artistic movements. From 
the viewpoint of the newer school of historians the work deals but 
inadequately with the economic and social bases of this most change- 
ful of periods. However, doubtless even the “economic historians” 
will agree that much is to be forgiven a historian who writes as 
entertainingly as does Mr. Fletcher. 





